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From distances as far as 
Tulsa, St. Louis, and St. 
Paul, members of Survey 
Midmonthly’s Editorial 
| Advisory Committee as- 
Fabled in New York on October 5 for 
an all day discussion of articles and issues 
{that would keep the “Mid” on its edi- 
torial toes in the coming months. 
From every quarter—health, public wel- 
fare, casework, recreation, community or- 
ganization—ideas came thick and fast. 
At the day’s end, our editorial heads were 
buzzing with an undercurrent of sober 
recognition of impending changes, the 
jadequate interpretation of which will 
challenge the best of our ability. 


Consensus was that we are now in a 
momentary lull between two storms. War 
pressures are fading fast. The pattern of 
peacetime pressures is not yet clear. 
Trends in employment, demobilization, 
migration, tax policies, chest income are 
still in a twilight zone, impossible to read 
with surety. But all agreed that this 
hiatus is not for long. 


Subject to change without notice, top 
priorities for editorial attention included 
impact on local services of returning vet- 
erans, unemployment, and the liquidation 
of federal subsidies and services; transi- 
tion to peacetime activity of labor’s war- 
created organizations and of many newly 
interested volunteers; moves toward reor- 
ganization and consolidation in both pub- 
lic and private services and at all three 
levels—national, state, and local. 


Shortages of trained personnel is the 
most acute immediate problem in every 
field. Little, if any, relief is in sight. 
Casework and mental hygiene services 
will be in the worst spot as new problems 
»f veterans and their families add to cur- 
‘ent demands. 


New chairman of the committee is Bent 
Taylor, public relations director of Com- 
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munity Chests and Councils, whose skill 
in turning year-round chest publicity to 
good account in the broad interpretation 
of all social work, both public and private, 
is a hopeful sign on the public relations 
horizon. 

New members elected to the committee 
(see Survey Midmonthly February 1944) 
were: Sallie Bright, National Publicity 
Council; Dr. Ira S. Hiscock, School of 
Medicine, Yale University; Charles 
Brightbill, Recreation Division, OCWS; 
Helen M. Alvord, Greenwich (Conn.) 
Community Chest and Councils; George 
S. Stevenson, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene; Frank Hertle, Family 
Welfare Association of America; Douglas 
H. MacNeil, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies; James B. Bam- 
ford, Reading and Berks County (Pa.) 
Community Chest; Dr. Joseph W. 
Mountin, U.S. Public Health Service. 

Minor note. Evidence of hotel short- 
ages was offered freely. Out of town 
members strongly advise social workers 
to keep out of New York. 


SUBTLE 

Thinking to take a whirl at 
“therapy” ourselves this month, we have 
carefully given lead place to Jack Bryan’s 
article, “Vote of Confidence for Social 
Work.” Purpose: to dispel unloved, un- 
wanted, and inferior feelings among social 
work readers. Our hope is that this will 
release vast stores of energy to go into 
the big job for the home towns’ social 
services, as outlined in the special section 
“From Veteran to Civilian” by Bradlev 
Buell and Reginald Robinson. 


ANY OBJECTIONS? 


- After considerable research by 
Commissioner Robert T. Lansdale, New 
York’s State Association of Public Wel- 
fare Officials is staking out a claim to 
the title of the oldest public welfare as- 
sociation in the country—indeed to the 
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oldest welfare conference of any kind 
which can look back upon a continuous 
and uninterrupted existence. The first 
meeting of “State Commissioners of the 
County Superintendents of the Poor’ was 
held July 12, 1871, in Syracuse. Under 
its modern title, New York’s present day 
county and city welfare commissioners 
and their top staffs convened in Albany 
on November 9 for the association’s 
seventy-fifth annual session. Current 
president of the association is Richard T. 
Gilmartin, public welfare commissioner 


of Suffolk County. 


BACK HOME 
Honorably discharged from the 
service in July, Bill Plunkert was at- 
tached to the Naval Military Govern- 
ment on Angaur Island in the Palaus 
when he wrote Mrs. Bill the one hun: 
dred and fifty letters on which ‘“Com- 
munity Organization on a South Sea 
Isle” (p. 287) is based. Bill vacationed 
in the high Sierras, getting ready to go 
back to social work—this time, on his 
own, and in the U.S.A. 
Also recently discharged from service: 


‘Major William Kirk, formerly executive 


of the family service agency in Kansas 
City,' Mo., and Lieutenant Robert M. 
Heininger, USNR, formerly director of 
program services, national USO. 


CHATTER 


At least three plans for the reor- 
ganization of federal services along the 
lines proposed by Leonard Mayo in the 
August Midmonthly are said to be on 
President Truman’s desk. However, the 
bill giving the President authority to con- 
solidate federal services, specifically pro- 
hibits the creation of any new cabinet 
post. 

Discontinuance of the National War 
Fund is causing financial worries for for- 
eign relief organizations, where programs 
are to continue through 1946 or longer. 


Some would like to combine for campaign 
purposes. .. . CIO War Relief Commit- 
tee has changed its name to ‘National 
CIO Community Services Committee.” 
Its publication, CIO War Relief News, 
will now be known as Citizen CIO... . 
The Rockefeller Foundation has created a 
new “Division of Social Medicine,” with 
Dr. John Grant as director. . . . The 
National Conference of Social Work will 
meet in Buffalo, May 19-25. 

The National YWCA reports 300 un- 
filled executive and staff vacancies in local 
associations over the country. . . . Girl 
Scouts have 200—one third for jobs 
newly created since 1939, . . . American 
War Community Services hopes to con- 
tinue on a peacetime basis. 


BIG MONEY 


Biggest local fund raising cam- 
paign for health and welfare purposes 
ever conducted in the United States (or 
anywhere else, no doubt) ‘is under full 
steam in New York City. Conducted by 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
it has a goal of $30,000,000. Of this 
amount, $21,000,000 will go for capital 
improvement and expansion; $9,000,000 
for the current operating expenses of the 
116 member agencies of the federation. 


YELLOW JOURNALISM 


Apropos of last month’s health 
number, the following is from Dr. Philip 
S. Platt, chief architect of the now 
famous Gunn-Platt report. “I think it’s 
swell! My first glance at the color made 
me suspect yellow journalism. On further 
thought I realize that it is the golden 
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‘ . 
sunshine of hope that you are offering 
your readers. ... I hope Paul Feiss’ glass 
windows are still intact.” 


GRAPHIC CONTENTS 


The November Survey Graphic 
offers a choice of articles of more than 
passing interest to Survey Midmonthly 
readers. Among those with a social work 
background are “A National Personnel 
Department,” by John J. Corson, “Babies 
on the Doorstep,” by Michael M. Davis, 
and “California’s Health Insurance 
Drama,” by Geraldine Sartain, while the 
following are more general in content: 
“Our Endless Frontier,’ by James T. 
Shotwell, “(New Boundaries of Collective 
Bargaining,” by Herbert Harris, “Four 
Horsemen over Germany,” by Paul 
Hagen, and “Amphibious Medicine,” by 
Endre K. Brunner. 


GOOD INVESTMENT 


First beneficiary of the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Associa- 
tion was the daughter of a maintenance 
worker in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Erie, 
Pa. A premium of $1305.53 was paid on 
account of her father’s death—seven days 
after his own first payment of $3.25. 
Sixty-five community chests have joined 
the association on behalf of their member 
agencies. I‘wenty more will come in after 


January 1, 1946. 
DECEMBER 7 


Believe it or not, that’s the date 


on which the members of the National 
Social Work Council will vote on a pro- 
posed reorganization plan. Central ques- 


tion is whether the sauna shall contin 
as a discussion group or undertake 
operating program. Tentative propos 
include a budget of between $75,0 
and $100,000. 


PRICE CONTROL? 

Forgotten men in price al 
discussion are the recipients of old aj 
assistance, aid to dependent children, at 
the public welfare families. Americ 
Public Welfare Association points 0) 
that a 15 to 30 percent increase in pric 
will sautomatically wipe out most of t] 
wartime gains in liberalizing grants. _ 


ON TO LONDON | 


* Organization of the poll of pub] 


opinion on social work was one of Ja¢ 
Bryan’s last big jobs as public relatio} 
director of the welfare federation 
Cleveland. Early in September he to¢ 
off for London to do public informati¢ 
for UNRRA there. By the way, his a 
ticle “The People Speak,” written in cq 
laboration with Kenneth P. Clarke f¢ 
the September issue of Channels, will ij 
terest readers who want to get technic} 
about how to conduct an opinion po 


VETERAN ARTIST 


To the War Veterans Art Cente 
a fine going concern ‘sponsored by N l 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, o 
thanks for introducing us to Marsha 
Davis, whose humorous sensitive pé 
sonality sketches appear in Part III 
the special section. Lately of the 314} 
Combat Engineers, Mr. Davis is no 
sketch man for Young & Rubicam. 
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| Do you know what the public 
| thinks about social workers? Most Cleve- 
| land leaders in welfare service, when 
| questioned this summer, imagined they 
did know—and their guesses were none 
too flattering to the profession. When 
we tabulated the results from the wel- 
|, fare federation’s poll of the general popu- 
, lation, however, we discovered that the 
, experts were amazingly and delightfully 
| wrong. 
| The original proposal to conduct a poll 
; carried with it the idea that, for the 
sake of economy, we might confine our 
| inquiries to twenty-five or thirty creators 
. of public opinion and leaders in the wel- 
} fare field. In other words, the supposi- 
| tion was that we could get a sufficient 
knowledge of public opinion from peo- 
ple who, being closest to agency practice, 
| are presumably well-informed about pub- 
4 lic attitudes toward it. 


In Good Standing 


Experience has proved, however, that 
) the best way to find out the age of a 
' horse is not to ask the jockey but to 
' examine the horse’s teeth and get the 
| truth straight from the horse’s mouth. 
Regarding what the public thinks, no one 
could be anything like so authoritative 
_as the public itself. This conclusion was 
forced upon us when we took the answers 
to one question in our poll of public 
opinion and matched these against the 
_-guesses of the experts as to how the 
_ answers would turn out.. 

The schedule used for the poll con- 
cluded with this question: ‘Would you 
mind telling me your idea of a social 
worker?” Our inquiry to thirty promi- 
nent Clevelanders then asked what per- 

cent of the respondents could be expected 
to show an unfavorable attitude in reply- 
ing to this question. The average of their 
guesses was that 41 percent would be 
unfavorable. Tabulation of the answers 
on the poll, however, showed only 9 per- 
cent which could in any way be inter- 
preted as unfavorable. Two thirds of 
these answers also included some favor- 
able elements. They were the kind of 
answers which said, “On the one hand— 
on the other hand. . .” In other words, 
only 3 percent were outright unfavorable. 
The thirty experts included the editors 
of the three metropolitan dailies, the 
officers of the welfare federation and the 
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various councils, and several agency ex- 
ecutives and board members. Such peo- 
ple frequently speak with some confidence 
about public disapproval of social workers. 
Theoretically, they should know, but they 
did not. 

It’s the squeaky wheel we listen to, 
and so the squeaky wheel gets the grease. 
The experts had heard much from the 
squeakers—so much that it deafened them 
to the voices of others. Another thing is 
that board members, and prominent peo- 
ple generally, when they complain about 
social workers being too impractical or 
too radical, may be speaking less from 
their knowledge of social work as affects 
human beings than from their own biases 
in favor of exceptional conservatism and 
practicality. Their spokesmen are more 
apt to be in touch with the prominent 
than with the public. Fusthermore, they 
tend to be less acquainted with the prac- 
titioners of social work than with agency 
executives. 

On the other side of the picture, 68 
percent of Greater Cleveland families 
have received some form of personal ser- 
vice from welfare agencies, if clearance 
of draftee records for induction centers 
gives a sound criterion to judge by. Thus 
a substantial proportion of the umpromi- 
nent people in this area know social work 
by what has been done in their own homes 
or for their friends, rather than by what 
is said in meetings. The difference be- 
tween the results on the inquiry to the 
prominent, as against those on the poll 
of the public, must have reflected this. 


How It Was Done 


The poll was conducted according to 
a method worked out by a national polling 
agency which has been unusually suc- 
cessful in predicting the outcome of 
Presidential elections. This method was 
chosen because we wanted our results to 
be based on so well known and reliable 
a method that they would be accepted 
without question. 

The leg-work was done in May on a 
voluntary basis by twenty-eight graduate 
students in applied social science from 
Western Reserve University. They were 
trained for the job under the. volunteer 
guidance of the supervisor for northern 
Ohio in the national polling agency whose 
methods we adopted. Each student con- 
ducted twenty-five interviews for a total 


— Vote of Confidence for Social Work 


Some pretty gloomy predictions were upset when returns rolled in 


from Cleveland’s Welfare Federation poll of opinion on social work. 


of 700. The interviews were carefully 
distributed throughout all of Greater 
Cleveland, but were limited to adult 
women because the census proportions of 
men have been much upset by the war 
and because women usually -govern the 
welfare decisions in each household. The 
basic economic levels were reached ac- 
cording to their actual proportions in the 
general population, and the same applied 
to the adult age levels. 

The schedule used by the interviewers 
consisted of eighteen closely related ques- 
tions worked out by a committee consist- 
ing largely of representatives from the 
fields of casework, group work, health, 
and children’s services. The questions at 
the beginning were general, but were of 
a kind that would uncover basic attitudes 
on which many future judgments about 
welfare service must rest. 


Door-Openers 

The first question asked, ‘“‘Do you think 
there will be a depression after the war?” 
This was a good door-opener because in 
May everyone was concerned about post- 
war issues and seemed eager to discuss 
them. Furthermore, any estimate of fu- 
ture needs for social and health service 
must certainly hinge in part upon broad 
economic considerations. Our results 
showed 66 percent believing a postwar 
depression to be on the way. Nearly half 
of these thought the depression would be 
of serious proportions. The bearing which 
these results may have on future planning 
was so self-evident that they made a page- 
one, column-one story in the Sunday 
Plain Dealer. This was followed the next 
day by features in two metropolitan 
dailies on what to do about the situation. 

The second question pointed toward 
something a little more specific. It asked: 
“Taking everything into consideration, 
do you think that people are better off 
or worse off today than they were before 
the war?” Fifty-six percent answered, 
“Better off,’ evidently with economic ad- 
vantages in mind, a limitation which was 
emphasized by the returns on the third 
question. When asked, “Do you think 
family problems have increased because of 
the war?” 83 percent responded in the 
affirmative. Most of those interviewed 
gave more than one reason for the in- 
crease, the most popular reasons being 
broken homes (mentioned by 47 percent), 
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Three Portraits—True or False? 


employment of women (23 percent), 
neglect of children (17 percent), and 
moral laxity (15 percent). 


Radio Advice Voted Down 


By the time these door-openers were 
answered, the respondents were well pre- 
pared to consider questions about services 
designed to benefit the family and the 
community generally. All questions there- 
after were as specific and as close to cur- 
rent public interest as we could make 
them. They dealt with the problems of 
servicemen’s families, unmarried mothers, 
family quarrels, old age assistance, insti- 
tutional casework, neighborhood recrea- 
‘ tion, prenatal care, and home nursing. 
The answers on eight of these proved 
especially valuable. 

One of the questions presented this 
problem: “Suppose you know a couple 
whose quarreling is so serious that it is 
affecting their children. Where do you 
think they could get help?” A card was 
distributed listing twelve possible answers, 
such as doctor, pastor, lawyer, social 
worker, Mr. Anthony, psychiatrist, and 
so on. They were asked to number the 
items on the list according to their order 
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of preference. Pastors and welfare work- 


ers led first choices with 30 percent each. 
Thus the results demonstrated the need 
for very close cooperation between the 
churches and the social agencies. The 
subsequent publicity, therefore, included 
statements to this effect from a promi- 
nent minister and priest as well as from 
executives in family service. On this and 
on the succeeding question also, which 
was of a similar nature, Mr. Anthony 
was the first choice of less than 2 per- 
cent, while an equal proportion took time 
out to make adverse comments about in- 
cluding his name at all within the list of 
choices. 


Social Work for All 


We faced one of our fundamental prob- 
lems in the question, “Do you think 
social work is for poor people only or 
for all sorts of people, including those 
who can pay for service?” Seventy-five 
percent said, “For everybody.” This opin- 
ion was especially firm in the middle and 
lower income brackets, while not quite 
two thirds of those in the top economic 
level gave that answer. Thus something 
very important has happened since 1930. 


The picture of the social worker as a 
hireling carrying a basket for Lady Boun- 
tiful is evidently very much on the wane. 

The reassurance these answers gave us 
was further affirmed, though with less 
vigor, by the answers to the next question. 
This asked, ‘Under what conditions 
would you seek help from a_ social 
worker?” Nothing was said to indicate: 
the types of welfare service available; 
the answers were entirely spontaneous. 
Sixty-three percent named conditions un-) 
der which they thought social work ser-| 
vice would be useful to them. ‘There; 
were only 17 percent who said they would 
not seek help under any circumstances, | 
but an additional 20 percent answered, 
“Don’t know,” or said they could not 
imagine any such conditions. ‘The types) 
of services most frequently mentioned 
were financial assistance (18 percent), 
and family problems other than financial. 
(25 percent). Personal guidance was} 
named by only 3 percent. Interestingly | 
enough, of the 116 people who said they, 
would not go to a social worker under | 
any circumstances, seventy-eight, or two) 
thirds, had answered the previous ques-. 
tion by saying that social work is for’ 
everybody, including those who can pay} 
for service. 


Shift in Public Attitudes 


A marked change in public attitudes} 
since the start of the depression was also 
reflected in answers to the question,| 
“When people are unemployed because 
there is no work for them how do you 
think they should be supported?” Again 
all the answers were spontaneous. Gov- 
ernment responsibility for at least a share} 
in handling this problem was specified by 
73 percent. Only 14 percent pinned the 
burden on private philanthropy. This in- 
dicates a drastic shift in public attitudes 
toward a conviction that problems created 
by far-reaching.economic changes should 
be handled on a national scale. Some 
form of work relief, too, was much pre-! 
ferred over a mere dole. Public thinking 
about such issues has certainly become far 
broader than it was fifteen years ago, 
and this constitutes a strong encourage- 
ment to agencies to pursue the same 
trend, 

One of the most interesting and useful 
questions of all asked, “If you had $15 
to use for the following services, how 
would you divide it among them?” The 
list of choices included care of homeless 
children, care of needy aged, care of 
needy sick, relief to the unemployed, rec- | 
reation for young people, hospitalization. 
for tubercular patients, daytime care of. 
children of working parents, help with| 
difficulties of a personal nature, help tal 
young people in choosing a job, citizen- 
ship training, unified planning of welfare 


, 
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work, rehabilitation of veterans, care of 
mentally ill, control of contagious dis- 
eases, prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and care of alcoholics. As we expected, 
services for the needy sick, the needy aged, 
and homeless children were much the 
most popular, 49 percent of the possible 
funds being divided among these three. 
All of these have had traditionally strong 
appeal in local community fund and wel- 
fare levy campaigns. 


Service-Appeal Test 


But one reason why they should be 
popular is built into the very phrase with 
which they are described, since the word- 
ing itself points quite specifically to the 
kind of help which the cash is to provide. 
Homeless children obviously must have 


homes; the needy sick and the needy aged 


obviously must be given assistance of 
some kind. The phrase “‘recreation for 
young people,” by contrast, points up n6 
such obvious need. Even though a great 
variety of services are comprehended by 
professionals as falling within that phrase 
—services affecting a much larger num- 
ber of citizens than all three of the most 
popular ones combined—this was given 
only 3 percent of all the budgets. 

Despite the extensive publicity given 
to the problems of returning servicemen 
in recent-months, only 8 percent of the 
funds were voted to rehabilitation of vet- 
erans. One trouble is that the word re- 
habilitation is too general. The chances 
are good that people would have assigned 
more money to “artificial limbs for vet- 
erans’ than to all rehabilitation services 
when lumped together. 

Next in order of popularity were care 
of the mentally ill (7 percent), control 
of contagious diseases (6 percent), and 
hospitalization for tubercular patients (6 
percent). One of the big surprises was 
to find 3 percent of the funds allotted 
to unified planning of welfare work. This 
represents nearly twice the percentage 
budgeted annually from chest contribu- 
tions for this purpose. In fact it is fifteen 
times the percentage set aside for central 
planning from the total annual budget 
for welfare federation agencies. Evidently 
the need for teamwork has become fairly 
clear to the public. 

An ironic element which gave material 
for a good deal of corrective interpreta- 
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tion in our publicity was that those polled 
assigned approximately the same percent 
to prevention of cruelty to animals as to 
care of alcoholics. Spontaneous comments 
indicated that many were looking at al- 
coholism solely as a moral issue. The 
corrective publicity therefore stressed the 
necessity of regarding it rather as a dis- 
order which needs as careful scientific 
treatment as any other serious pathology. 
We suspect that, until it is accepted as 
a pathology, rather than as mere evidence 
of moral turpitude, people will be re- 
luctant to back any program of prevention 
and cure. 


There is good reason to consider the 
term casework a complete semantic blank 
to nonprofessionals. We felt, however, 
that if we could frame a question de- 
scribing what casework does in a specific 
situation, we might secure a reliable in- 
dication of the value the public would 
put upon it once they understood it. We 
picked casework in child-caring institu- 
tions because the development in that field 
is comparatively new and because there 
are still a fair number of executives in 
such institutions who resist accepting it 
and are inclined to argue in their own 
defense that ‘‘people don’t want it.” 
Cleveland in 1930 had only one child- 
caring institution offering casework ser- 
vice; there are now sixteen, but several 
remain to be fully converted. 


Our question was phrased: “In an in- 
stitution where children are cared for, 
how important do you think it is to have 
someone present to study the personal 
problems of each child, keep in touch with 
his home, and assist him in making a 
good adjustment?” ‘The description con- 
tained in the question does include cer- 
tain biasing elements, but we did not 
see how we could get rid of them and 
yet preserve accuracy. The returns showed 
that 95 percent considered this service 
important—80 percent answering ‘“‘very 
important.” If we had simply asked them 


how important is it to have a caseworker 


in such institutions, very few would have 
known what we were talking about. As 
it is, there seems little doubt but what 
an excellent way to get this and other 
types of casework much more widely used 
would be to make very clear what it is 
and what it does. 

Much the same can be said for group 


work. We tried to describe an important 
part of it in this question: “How im- 
portant do you think it is to have a 
supervised place for young people to get 
together in your neighborhood?” Eighty- 
eight percent labeled it important in some 
degree, well over two thirds calling it 
“very important.’ Our public relations 
program has been founded on the premise 
that full understanding of social work 
is the prerequisite of wholehearted ac- 
ceptance, and we take the answers to 
these two questions as demonstrations of 
the soundness of this premise. 


They Like What They Know 


The last question on the poll was the 
one asking people to tell us their idea of 
a social worker. This showed that 85 
percent of the women in Greater Cleve- 
land have some notion of what the social 
workers’ qualifications or duties consist 
of. The great majority, however, do not 
have anything like a well-rounded under- 
standing. Only 19 percent of the replies 
could be called a, well-informed descrip- 
tion of the social worker’s activities. In- 
complete or vague descriptions were given 
“by 42 percent, and descriptions only of 
personal characteristics were given by 24 
percent. The remaining 15 percent either 
said they did not know, gave an answer 
inaccurate enough to make it obvious that 
they did not know, or simply did not 
reply. Thus a big job remains for social 
workers to do in explaining what they 
are about and why it is important. 

Even so, the fact that only 9 percent 
of the replies were in any respect critical 
and only 3 percent outright unfavorable 
has been accepted as encouraging. Any 
of the other major professions would be 
justified in feeling heartened by this show- 
ing. Social workers can toss aside their 
inferiority complexes and face the public 
in a way that should win them still more 
friends. There is clearly no need for them 
to feel apologetic or defensive about what 
they do. There is only a need to make 
it more thoroughly understood. 

Conducting the poll and tabulating the 
results were an immense amount of work, 
but it has given us a lift and has placed 
us on sounder footing. It has given us 
the sense of being closer to what we must 
reach if social work is to succeed—the 
general public. 


Rehabilitation 


The director of a county welfare department in the Middle 
West writes that he recently received the following purchase 


order from a member of his staff: 


(Mrs.) N. H.—6 joints, 2 elbows, 1 reducer, 2 nipples. 
Only further inquiry revealed that the order was issued in 
connection with repairs for an old stove. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


On a South Sea Isle 


For two days our ship lay off 
shore, the high winds and rain of Septem- 
ber making landing on Angaur impos- 
sible. Heavy fighting was still in progress, 
but we couldn’t tell just where. Now 
everyone has heard of the battle of 
Peleliu. 

It was late in the second afternoon 
before the order came to go over the side. 
A short run in the little boat and we 
landed. The fighting was to our left. 
The continuous shelling had practically 
flattened out the island. Where the once 
beautiful tropical town had stood, every- 
thing—houses, stores, church, club house, 
tennis courts, every neat little garden— 
was in ruins with not a single building 
left intact.. A structure with a segment 
of roof was being utilized as head- 
quarters. 

The next morning our unit was divided 
into four groups. The camp crew which 
was to work with the natives, and to 
which I belonged, made plans to move 
inland to establish the camp. The site 
wselected for it was on a fresh water lake 
in the jungle, close to the caves where 
the Japanese were making a last stand and 
where it was thought that the natives, 
if any survived, also were hidden. 

It was apparent we would have to clear 
the jungle to make space for a camp im- 
mediately, though thus far we had no 
equipment for such work. All day we 
toiled in the hot sun chopping, clearing, 
picking up hand grenades, and all the 
time wondering if we were performing 
a fruitless task, for no natives had been 
seen. By night we had one tent pitched 
and several large tarpaulins stretched, 
a place where war torn people could start 
a new life. 


Calling All Natives! 


Later, we learned that the Japanese 
had been systematically evacuating this 
island for some time, although they had 
never thought we would capture it. Our 
army, by means of loud speakers, appealed 


* The author is known to many of our readers as 
a social worker, formerly with the Federal Transient 
Bureau. Mr. ’Plunkert found himself doing com- 
munity organization in an unusual setting when, as 
a BMIC attached to the Naval Military Government, 
he was assigned to reestablish the native community 
on the island of Angaur in the Palaus after the 
battle of Peleliu. Angaur, three square miles big, 
is a nonfertile coral island with a rocky terrain and 
tropical jungle. Its phosphate mines, in which the 
natives had been retained practically as slave labor, 
produced one fifth of Japan’s phosphate supply. 
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Working for Uncle Sam in the Palaus, WILLIAM J. PLUNKERT* 
wrote the letters from which G. ELEANOR KIMBLE tells this story. 


to the natives to come out, assuring them 
that they would not be harmed, but the 
Japanese told them of the frightful atroc- 
ities they would suffer at the hands of 
the Americans if they emerged. 

Finally, a native, Ramon, and his wife 
Maria decided that since death awaited 
all in the hill crevices, they would risk 
the Americans. Ramon later helped the 
army prepare a leaflet so that copies could 
be dropped by plane into the crevices. Al- 
though the enemy confiscated most of 
these, some reached the natives. A pow- 
wow was held inside the caves and three 
men were sent out, with the understand- 
ing that they were to return if all was 
well and give a personal account. This 
was done and the mass exit arranged. 
They told the enemy they were moving 
to another cave, but instead sneaked out 
in the early dawn into our care. 

Down the road they came, about three 
hundred men, women, and _ children, 
starving, exhausted emotionally as well 
as physically. They were a sorry-looking 
group, clothing in tatters or quite gone, 
stomachs bloated, bodies covered with 
coral cuts and vermin, the little new 
babies scarcely alive. Some forty required 
immediate care by our two physicians and 
the pharmacist mate in the hurriedly 
equipped hospital tent. The others were 
assigned to us and our temporary village 
near the lake. 

A busy period followed, with cuts and 
bruises treated, food given out from a 
central mess tent, and shelter provided, 
although it was sixteen persons to each 
16 x 16 tent. During the shelling of the 
island, the people had lost everything they 
possessed, since it had been impossible to 
take anything but food into the caves. 
It was hoped some of their household be- 
longings could be salvaged from the vil- 
lage ruins, but souvenir hunters had been 
there first. 

All plans for the new permanent vil- 
lage were made jointly by our administra- 
tion and the native chiefs, with many con- 
ferences between the chiefs and ourselves. 


Census 


In order to plan the new village we had 
to determine how many family units 
would need houses. This was not easy, 
since some of our islanders had been 


evacuated elsewhere and natives of other 
islands had been brought to us for ten 


porary care; many families were divided. BI | 
It was necessary to have two sets of} 


records, first by family and clan, second | 
by individual. 


numbers. 
groups and made a family analysis. Our 
individual records contain 


Since most of fie natives: | 


have only one name we gave them I.D.] 
We had a breakdown by age} 


information} 
_ about emotional disturbances and anti-] 
social behavior, as well as births, deaths, | 


marriages, divorces, and so on. The prob- 


lem of determining property rights and 
who should receive compensations, if repa-) 
ration is to be made at some future time, 
led us to devise a special questionnaire. 
Now we know the names and relationship. 
of all the natives in each family group, | 


their previous occupation and earnings, 
the descriptions of their homes which 
were destroyed, what household posses-. 
sions they had, their bank accounts, money 
and jewelry, canoes and coconut trees. 


Housing and Wages 


The site chosen for the new village 
was near the ocean on the opposite side 
of the island from our camp. Our big 
bulldozers soon had leveled off a twenty 
acre tract—which looked more hideous 
than the ruins. The natives, under super- 
vision of our engineers, began the con- 
struction. When we explained that now 
a money economy would be reestablished 
and each man paid a wage, the chiefs con- 
sulted together and decided the men 
should not be paid until the houses were 
built since they would be working on 
their own homes. 

Unfortunately, lack of lumber delayed 
the building of the new houses for some 
time so that some families are still living 
in tents and the villagers are still eating 
in a central mess. But there is a supple- 
mental cooking of fish, taro, tapioca and 


ee 
= 


greens at four open fireplaces scattered | 


through the village. Adequate showers 
and toilets are available and there is a 
good water supply, electric lights, a cen- 
tral laundry with several washing ma- 
chines, a schoob, council house, store, and 
the old church now being rebuilt. 

In the early emergency period it was 
necessary for us to provide all the basic 
necessities—food, housing, clothing, medi- 
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cal care, even dishes and cigarettes—and allowed on the island, we had a chiefs’ 
in addition we paid twenty-five cents a meeting each night fen 5:40 to 7:00, 
ey for work in the camp. When we followed by a class in English for adults 
‘moved to the new village, pending con- from 7:00 to 8:00. the youngsters singing as they marched 
‘struction of the new houses, the families The natives learned English faster than to school Some BE thei eee songs had 
were still living in tents and eating in a we could master Japanese. Soon we had been translated into Japanese, but they 
central mess, so housing and food were a preschool group of youngsters presided decided they didn’t want to _ that lan- 
‘still furnished by us. However, we began over by a native woman, a group of chil- guage any more. They asked whether they 
1 \to pay wages, with a scale of twenty-five dren six to eleven taught by a young girl Stott sing them in Eneligh bo Palau 

[to forty cents a day for men, fifteen to who is part Chinese, and a group of older We told fen Palau _ . 
twenty cents a day for women, anda store children which I taught. We trained 


| Se anes where tobacco, candy, natives to be teachers, and helped them 
}elothing and miscellaneous articles could put their own skills to work. We found 
| be purchased, This temporary arrange- a native woman who could teach weav- 
{ment provides a standard not unlike that ing; another, sewing; and an old man who 
‘which the natives had under the Japanese. could teach nt ancient art of wood carv- 
It has been thought wise not to alter ing. Classes in the Palan language were 
/the present economic life too much, since started for the children who knew only 
{none of us knows what the future status Japanese. 
‘lof these islands will be under another 
| mandate or some sort of trusteeship. They Our recreation director, borrowed 
(had been independent until taken over from the army, was a soldier who had 
by Spain in 1885. Sixteen years later they done boys’ work in a Pittsburgh settle- 
were purchased by Germany. At the end ment house. He started classes in boxing 
‘of World War I they became part of the and calisthenics. After many months, a 
| Japanese mandate. To the Micronesian shipment of books and materials arrived. 
natives we thus represent the fourth alien How the children enjoyed the volumes 
‘language and culture in a sixty-year of fairy tales and folklore which were 


round, delighted. For sixty years singing 
of anything but hymns had been forbid- 
den, and they love music. Soon we had 


Now, everyone works or goes to school 
in the daytime. Come late afternoon, 
there is swimming, followed by a council 


| period. : included! 
During our first weeks on Angaur, 
Community Life in the Jungle when no lights were allowed, some of 


our gang played mouth organs and sang 


itn Th : h Community leaders: acting chief of the 
| natives came out of the caves. We had 07 Moonht nights. e natives gathered sland, village chief, school superintendent 


School was started four days after the 


| one interpreter, just one native who knew 
| some English; no supplies, not even pen- 

cils. Native assistants helped us to devise 
| teaching methods. I taught with a rifle 

by my side and sometimes a guard nearby, 
for the enemy was still on the island. The 
chiefs agreed that children under sixteen 
should not be employed, as they had been 
when under Japanese rule, and that all 
must attend school. 

The first schools in the Palaus had been 
the Spanish missionary schools of the late 
nineteenth century, succeeded in 1899 by 
| German schools, and in 1919 by Japanese 

schools which separated native children 
from Japanese. Native children of eight 
years or more were given three years of 
instruction, largely in the Japanese lan- 
guage. Some received additional instruc- 
tion in woodworking and agriculture. 
Elementary schools similar to those in 
Japan were organized for Japanese chil- 
dren, who were later sent to Japan for 
further education. In 1935 the Japanese 
government reported that 56 percent of 
the native children of school age (eight 
to fourteen) were in school. Japanese 
teachers rated the native children as in- 
telligent as the Japanese. 

At first our school was only a shady 
spot in a jungle clearing, with a class in 
elementary English, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy from 9:30 to 11:30 each morning 
and singing and dancing taught by natives ; i : : é ' : 
from 1:00 to 2:15. As soon as lights were First and second grades of the island school in the jungle,” with their teacher 


Now the children sing as they march to school,” and Americans help rebuild the town 


\ 
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meeting of the chiefs, or classes for adults. 
There is a dance every Saturday night 
and church every Sunday morning. Eve- 
nings we have movies or perhaps a match 
between the native soft ball team and a 
soldier team, both members of the island 
league. 


“Culture patterns’ of these folks be- 
gan to emerge as community life took 
shape. On our island the Catholic church, 
a cement structure, had been demolished 
in the bombardment. When the natives 
came out of the caves they had been many 
months without a priest or other religious 
leader. It was quite a ceremony when 
our chaplain christened all the babies and 
said the first mass at the edge of the 
jungle. Some of the couples who had 
been “living in sin” wanted a church mar- 
riage, but others wouldn’t consider it 
until white dresses and veils were avail- 
able. After consulting with the chiefs, 
we proclaimed the couples they approved 
as married by civil law. The chiefs ruled 
also in one case of divorcee, granting it on 
the grounds of nonsupport. 

Although the death penalty for extra- 
marital relationships was abolished some 
time ago, the whole native community 
approved when a man recently beat his 
wife and forbade her attendance at any 
dance after she had allowed some man a 
liberty. A boy who had done no more 
than pass a love note to a married woman 
was fined three months’ pay by the chiefs, 
who also forbade him to speak to any 
Palau woman or to leave his tent except 
to get food, go to work or school. [llegiti- 
mate children seem to suffer little from 
stigma, the parents of the girl usually 
adopting the child. Palau people really 
love children, and severe punishment of 
a child is almost unknown. 


Medical care had been available for 
the natives on a very meager basis. The 
Japanese had established a small hospital 
on Palau Island and another on Angaur, 
but these were primarily for the Japanese 
residents although workmen injured in 
the mines received care. Native -women 
who worked in the hospitals were able 
to take back to their people some knowl- 
edge of modern sanitation and nursing 
care. Medical attention at time of con- 
finement, other than care by a midwife, 
was unknown. 

We now have established a_ hospital 
with twelve beds for the villagers. Luckily 
our commander is a doctor. 

Our health problems are not all physi- 
cal. One night there was a terrible com- 
motion. Kotep, the old, old man who 
knew most about ancient customs and was 
so skilled at wood carving, suddenly went 
off the beam, stabbed his daughter and 
several other people. In the melee he was 
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killed, which was perhaps for the best. 
One of our men also was killed and 
another badly wounded. The natives re- 
fused to have a funeral for Kotep and 
didn’t want him buried in their beautiful 
little cemetery, which somehow escaped 
bombing. Even his relatives would not 
participate. 

The natives presented a formal apology 
for the disturbance, as though it were 
their fault. The injured daughter, in the 
hospital, kept saying hysterically, “The 
Americans will kill me.’ We learned 
that according to the old custom every 
descendant of Kotep would have been 
killed, his house burned, even his banana 
plaits destroyed. 

That evening, when the chiefs were 
having their regular meeting with our 
staff, our doctor explained to them that 
there are many kinds of illness, some sick- 
ness is of the mind and a person mentally 
ill can not help what he does and no one 
should be punished for his actions. The 
chiefs agreed to reconsider having a 
funeral. 


Full employment is almost a fait ac- 
compli in our community. Nearly every- 
one employable has a job—teaching, car- 
ing for nursery age children, preparing 
food in the central kitchen, working in 
the laundry, helping in the village hos- 
pital, in the electric plant or at the water 
works, serving on the native police force, 
keeping the camp clean, fishing or making 
canoes. In addition to the necessary main- 
tenance and construction work, we have 
done all we can to develop the native 
handicrafts. “They excel in making tor- 
toise-shell articles, in woodcarving and in 
weaving. 

A few women, too old to work, and a 


The author poses with the “Butterfly fam- 

ily”: Takiki, whose mother was a Palau, 

her father a Japanese admiral who sailed 

away; and her daughter, Eiko, whose 
father is half Chinese. 


few families with many children are giv} 
material for clothing from our rel 
fund, the chiefs making the decisions a 
dispensing the aid. Another relief ca} 
is a crippled man whose wife is tet 
porarily an invalid; they receive a sma 
cash grant. Another special case is | 
fifteen-year-old boy, a native of Saipa 
who had come to our island just befal} 
war started to attend woodworkit 
school, his well-to-do parents paying 1} 
expenses. Now he is stranded here. 


The Democratic Way 


Almost from the first, we used nati} 
straw bosses on construction work, nati} 
understudies to help operate the wat 
works and the light generator, natiy 
women as nurses’ aides, a native assistaa}} 
to the pharmacist, native teachers ¢ 
dancing, weaving, carving, and of Palaj 
language. As soon as we could get } 
motion picture machine, we taught nativd 
to operate it. From the first day we cor} 
sulted the chiefs, and at their meeting 
tried as far as possible te keep in th 
background so they would feel free 
discuss and decide. At first they kep 
bowing to us and agreeing with every 
thing we said, Japanese-fashion, but the 
have learned now we do not wish suc} 
subservience. At times, we have allowe 
them to go ahead with a decision 
knew would lead to difficulties, so the} 
would understand why their way 
doing something would not work. Al} 
this is new to them, but they seem tl 
appreciate it. 

In its broad meaning, the entire pro 
gram of our unit has been one of sociat 
work. First, the immediate need fol 
rehabilitation was so acute that all ou} 
waking hours were spent doing concret¢ 
things, providing food and shelter ana 
caring for the physically disabled. Ou 
school was functioning even before w 


‘had finished setting up our records o 


helping the natives to plan the construc 
tion of their new village. Throughou 
we have tried to retain or even reviv 
the best of the old island culture, en- 
couraging the singing and dancing which 
for centuries had held such an important 
place in their lives; the old handicrafts. 
such as weaving and wood carving, which 
in the future may be their major economic 
asset; and the tribal government, which 
is complicated but efficient. 

Since 1885, Spain, Germany, and 
Japan have tried to. impose their cul- 
tures, their ideologies, their languages or 
the natives of Angaur, to make them fee 
an inferior people. We hope our stay ha: 
at least helped them to regain some prid 
in their own achievements, some assuranc 
that the whole world is not unfriendly 
some hope for the future. 
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schools play in our common life. 
year, appropriately, the theme of the week 
jis “Education to Promote the General 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


School Week 


American Education Week, ob- 
served this year from November 11 to 


November 17, marks a twenty-fifth an- 


niversary. -It was in 1920 that the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers jointly launched 
this annual dramatization of the part the 


This 


Welfare.” 

As churches, schools, and civic or- 
ganizations participate in their special pro- 
grams for American Education Week, 


}with school visiting by parents especially 


emphasized, the NEA directs public at- 
tention to the problem of teachers’ 
salaries. In its current issue, The Journal 
of the NEA points out that average an- 
nual earnings of industrial workers in- 
creased 56 percent from 1940 to 1943, 
while teachers’ salaries increased 11 per- 
cent—less than the rise in the cost of 
living during that period. 

While the annual average salary of 
American teachers in 1944-45 is estimated 
at $1,786, this figure masks a wide varia- 
tion. Of the nation’s 850,000 teachers, 
the research division of the NEA reports 
half are receiving less than $1,800 a 
year; 200,000 less than $1,200; and 
25,000 less than $600. In Arkansas, the 
average annual salary paid to teachers 
in 1943 was $746; in Nebraska, $933. 


At the other end of the scale are Cali- 


fornia, where teacher’s salaries in 1943 
averaged $2,373; New York, with an 
average the same year f $2,097. With 


all due allowance for the call to patriotic 
‘service, a great muny of the 200,000 


‘teachers who left tie profession during 
‘the war years must have been forced to 
seek better paid employment. 


theme of American Education 


The 


Week focuses attention on the need for 
a high level of universal education if 
this nation is to play its essential part 
in solving worldwide problems of inter- 


national cooperation, 


full employment, 


race relations. And yet, according to the 
1940 census, of adults twenty-five years 
of age and over in this country, 3,000,000 
had never gone to school at all; 13 per- 
cent had not completed the fourth grade; 
56 percent had only an eighth-grade edu- 
cation; 75 percent had not finished high 
school. Among young Americans of draft 
age, Selective Service found 350,000 un- 
able to write their own names. 

Figures such as these are a challenge 
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to American communities and their 
schools. Clearly, if we really want ‘‘edu- 
cation to promote the general welfare,” 
we must be prepared to pay for it. And 
the most fruitful expenditure will not be 
for more elaborate buildings and equip- 
ment, but for more teachers who are well 
educated, professionally trained, free 
from financial worry, with a margin of 
time and income for study, travel, and 
self-improvement. 


Detroit’s Relief Plan 


Believing that the pure unemploy- 
ment case is the last to seek relief and 
the first to leave relief rolls and that 
“most of our clients are not consumed 
with iniquity nor intent upon deception,” 
Detroit’s department of public welfare 
in July completed plans to handle in a 
simple way the wave of reconversion un- 
employment cases, which has now begun 
to break. According to Daniel J. Ryan, 
general superintendent of the department, 
the plan, which was worked out by staff 
committees in about eighteen months, was 
designed to go into action in one day. 

The plan calls for opening two addi- 
tional intake offices for exclusive handling 
of unemployment cases. Each of these 
would be equipped to handle three thou- 
sand cases. Normally, two offices handle 
four thousand cases. Since the sole prob- 
lem would be unemployment, the coni- 
mittees believed that a procedure giving 
the necessary service, but making best 
use of the time of trained workers, would 
be needed. In the framework of the plan, 
home visits, long considered essential in 
the welfare application process, are dis- 
pensed with, since they “do not add to 
the department’s knowledge of the client’s 
economic condition.” 

The Detroit department decided that 
because of the scarcity of trained work- 
ers, both the regular case load and any 
emergency work would have to be handled 
by the regular staff with few additions. 
The personnel setup planned for the new 
offices includes three trained workers, 
permanent employes of the department, 
to take over administration, office man- 
agement, and supervision of interviewing 
aids. A fourth trained worker would do 
intake interviewing. Interviewing aids 
would have responsibility for continued 
check on family budgets, by way of a 
semimonthly interview. 

Efforts to revise procedure so as to 
render essential service with few com- 
plications have produced: a special stream- 
lined version of the manual of procedure, 


a special face-sheet designed for getting 
necessary information with a minimum 
of clerical work, authority delegated to 
the intake interviewer to make a relief 
grant immediately upon satisfactory veri- 
fication of information, and a procedure 
for transferring clients in one week’s time 
from cash relief to postwar projects 
budgeted for by the city. 

Those who lived through the hectic 
public welfare days in the early Thirties 
recall a philosophy influenced by the re- 
sentment of the more fortunate but un- 
sympathetic citizenry, and a_ welter 
of plans which seemed to change regularly 
every hour on the hour. Detroit’s philoso- 
phy of the unemployment case, as well 
as its scheme of advance planning, ap- 
pears to be some evidence that such frantic 
days need not recur in the future. 


For Board Members Only? 


Leaders of welfare agencies today 
have not kept themselves in touch with 
the catastrophic effects of the industrial 
revolution upon society. So said Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer, author of “Journey 
Through Chaos,’ when she addressed 
committee and board members of the 210 
agencies within the Federation of Protes- 
tant Welfare Agencies in New York on 
October 15. The address, which was 
part of a two-day institute on public re- 
lations sponsored by the federation, issuea 
a flat chalienge to private philanthropy 
to become “not the champion but the 
voice of the people.” 

Mrs. Meyer quoted Chicago Jlum- 
dwellers as saying that social work tended 
to help them adjust to, rather than get 
at the roots of, bad conditions. Attack- 
ing duplication of social agency program 
competition between agencies and _ self- 
perpetuating boards, Mrs. Meyer said, 
“Everybody concedes that voluntary be- 
nevolence must be trimmed and shaped 
to a new pattern and the reform must 
come from within, but nobody is willing 
to swing the ax.” 

A cabinet appointment to cover educa- 
tion, health, welfare, and social insurance, 
to protect the welfare of the American 
people as a whole, was the speaker’s spe- 
cific suggestion for getting at the root’ of 
these problems. (See September JMJid- 
monthly.) “In the sense in which St. 
Paul used the word,” she ended by say- 
ing, charity could be “more powerful for 
good than the atomic bomb is for destruc- 
tion and should give our social 
imagination wings strong enough to en- 
circle the globe.” 
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HERE IN WASHINGTON 


THE FutLt EMPLOYMENT BILL, 
after having passed the Senate, is hung 
up in the House Committee on Executive 
Expenditures where very obvious efforts 
are being made to hamstring it or kill it 
altogether. 


The chairman of the committee, Carter 
Manasco (D., Ala.), is unfriendly and 
has the backing in his opposition to the 
bill of a coalition of ultra-conservative 
Republicans and southern Democrats. 


If the bill gets to the floor it has a 
more than even chance of passage. Its 
sponsors include a hundred-odd members 
of both parties with some very persuasive 
talkers included in the number. Obvious- 
ly, however, getting it to the floor is 
going to be a major job and many of 
the bill’s friends are now convinced that 
it must be handled by the White House. 
The President has expressed a very defi- 
nite interest in the bill, but it will need 
more than that to get the measure off the 
reefs where it is now stranded. 


THE NEW BOSS OF THE VET- 
erans Administration, General Omar N. 
Bradley, is busy on a program which, 
he hopes, will attract to VA some of 
these brilliant young medicos now com- 
ing out of the services. It will include 
higher pay, opportunities for specializa- 
tion, residencies, tieups with leading medi- 
cal centers. 

There is a rumor that these young 
sawbones are coming home with a gleam 
in their eyes that bodes ill for the con- 
servative element that has so long domi- 
nated the medical profession. To date, 
the budding revolt is unorganized and it 
may peter out in the stress of resuming 
practice and making a living. 

6) <4 

As SOON AS THE SURPLUS PRoP- 
erty Board has rewritten a few regula- 
tions, the Federal Security Agency expects 
to launch the program to make available 
to the states and communities the billiens 
of dollars worth of goods which under 
the’ law they are entitled to purchase. 

Established channels for health and 
educational services will, of course, be 
utilized. FSA, however, has been re- 
quested to give assistance in assuring that 
the property is distributed on an equitable 
basis and where it will do the most good. 
The U. S. Public Health Service will, for 


example, send trained personnel—medi- 
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cal officers and sanitary engineers—into 
the states and communities to ascertain 
needs and help draw up reports, Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of this crew, 
trained especially for the job, are all set 
to go and only-waiting word from SPB. 
And, of course, from the states and com- 
munities needing their help. 

The SPB has indicated that it will take 
a gratifying liberal attitude in judging 
just what items are. for distribution. 
Sewer pipe, for example. In certain com- 
munities this item might be considered to 
have a very definite bearing on health. 
If such communities can make a case SPB 
will not be too hard to persuade. And 
it has miles and miles of sewer pipe. 


° Sd 


A FUTURE “FULL OF UNCER- 
tainties’ as to land values and especially 
farming land is causing concern to those 
interested in seeing that the veteran gets 
the full benefit of his GI loans. 

There are some controls over the use 
the veteran makes of his loan, but Con- 
gress may be asked to take further steps 
for his protection. R. W. Hudgens, as- 
sociate Farm Security administrator, told 
a Senate Finance Committee subcommit- 
tee recently that unless some such protec- 
tion was provided few veterans were go- 
ing to get farm loans. 
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DuRING THE WAR YEARS PER 
capita purchases of goods and services in 
Britain fell 15 to 20 percent below the 
1938 level. In the United States and 
Canada both went up from 10 to 15 per- 
cent during the same period. The Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board 
is responsible for this statement. 
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In THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of October 11, Rep. Christian Herter of 
Massachusetts reports on his recent study 
of UNRRA operations in Europe. 


Mr. Herter, a Republican, did a thor- 
ough job and his report is worth reading. 
Unlike too many globe trotting congress- 
men he refused to limit his travels to the 
big cities or the high spots, but got out 
into the hinterlands and saw for himself 
what was underway. 

His conclusions are that UNRRA is 
doing a good job. Maybe not the best 
possible job but still, in light of its vari- 
ous handicaps, a job of which no one need 
be ashamed. Says Mr. Herter, “I feel 
very strongly that our problem today 
is not one of trying to find a substitute 


for UNRRA or of stopping UNRRA’s: 
operations but rather one of trying to as- 
sist in making those operations mor 
effective and more efficient.” 

With the view of making UNRRA 
more effective and efficient Mr. Herter 
has recommended certain amendments to 
the appropriation bill now under con- 
sideration. There are six amendments in: 
all, too long and detailed to be sum-. 
marized here, but all are worthy of con- 
sideration both by the committee and by, 
those interested in UNRRA’s success. 

Mr. Herter expressed himself vigor- 
ously as to the necessity of continuing the 
UNRRA program. He is equally earnest: 
in his belief that the United States must: 
participate to the fullest. Otherwise, he: 
declares, the entire postwar world (in- 
cluding the United States) will be the 
loser. 


oo ¢.¢@ 
THE ' MATTER OF MORE THAN 
2,000,000 school age war workers presents 
real difficulties. Most of us want them to 
go back to school, if only until they can 
find other jobs. In many states, however, 
to go back to their books means to lose un- 
employment benefit rights. 
Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, urges that the insur- 
ance rights of these young people be pro- 
tected. The Committee of Trade Union 
Women agrees with her and recommends 
a more liberal interpretation of state un- 
employment compensation laws to permit 
all displaced workers to attend school 
without sacrificing their benefits, if suit- 
able employment is not available. 


The situation has the makings of a 
“youth problem,” national in scope and} 


possibly, more serious than that of the 
Thirties. 


¢ ¢ ° 


THE House ComMMiTTrEE ON 
Ways and Means has voted to “freeze” 
old age and survivors insurance tax rates 
at one percent each on employers and 
employes until Congress reviews the 
whole field of social security legislation. 
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WaTsOn MILLER sUCCEEDS PAUL 
V. McNutt as Federal Security adminis- 
trator. Mr. Miller has been assistant di- 
rector since 1941 and was Mr. McNutt’s 
own choice as his successor. 
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THE COUNTRY OVER 


if ndustry 


Facts and figures on wartime 
6¢ 
wages and “take home” pay and on manu- 


\ facturing industry’s capacity to maintain 
| the workers’ purchasing power without 
|, Faising prices are offered in a recent state- 


ment from the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, The data show 
substantial savings to industry through 
new tax legislation, notably the repeal of 


| the excess profits tax; the reduction of 


| overtime, and changes in upgrading. 
Gross weekly pay of the average work- 


— 


‘} er in manufacturing industry rose 77 per- 


cent during the war, according to this 
statement; that is, from $26.64 in Janu- 


| ary 1941 to $47.12 in April 1945, But 


allowing for increased cost of living and 


| higher income taxes, the April 1945 aver- 


. age wage was the equivalent of $31.47 in 
1941 dollars, or an increase of 18 percent. 
Loss of overtime and upgrading will re- 
duce the gross weekly pay of the average 


| worker to $33.96, or 28 per cent below 
» his April 1945 “take home.” 


The OWMR figures show that a wage 
increase of 14 percent above present levels 
_in manufacturing would allow an esti- 
' mated corporation profit after taxes in 
1946 of $6,300,000,000, compared with 
a prewar (1936-39) average-of $2,100,- 


000,000. On that basis, 1946 profits 


_ would be almost three times as high as 
prewar profits. A wage increase of 24 
_ percent would allow the same corpora- 


tions an estimated profit after taxes in 


1946 of $4,800,000,000, or more than 
twice as high as the prewar average, and 
almost as high as their 1942 profit of $4,- 


~ 900,000,000. 


Organized labor is demanding a wage 


increase of 30 percent, without a rise in 
_ prices. 


- Labor-Management Parley 


The agenda of the management- 
labor conference, called by President Tru- 
man to meet in Washington on Novem- 
ber 5, is not available at this writing. The 
general aim of the conference is to work 
out procedures for the orderly handling 
of industrial relations during the recon- 
version period. Officials of many employ- 
er organizations have been frankly skep- 
tical about the success of such a confer- 
ence at this time, and few labor leaders 
have expressed optimism as to the results. 
Some government spokesmen have voiced 
the belief that the meeting, which will be 
in progress when this issue comes from 
the press, will be as useful as the similar 
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gathering convened by President Roose- 
velt.shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
Writing in the October Survey 
Graphic, Herbert Harris, formerly ad- 
viser to the War Production Board, 
points to “changes in the whole concept 
and practice of collective bargaining” 
during the war which, he holds, will pro- 
foundly influence the outcome of the con- 
ference and the “conduct of industrial re- 
lations in the months ahead.” He points 
particularly to the broadening of the area 
of collective bargaining to include the 
“creation of the wage rate structure,” 
promotions, and pay raises—a domain 
“customarily regarded as management’s 


own.” 


Women Workers 


More than 80 percent of the 
women workers in war industries in New 
York State plan to continue wage earning 
in the postwar period, according to a 
1944-45 survey by the Division of Indus- 
trial Relations, Women in Industry, and 
Minimum Wage of the State Department 
of Labor. About 93 percent of the work- 
ers interviewed who planned to keep on 
working gave economic necessity as the 
reason for remaining in the labor market. 
The percentage varied somewhat with 
marital status. Thus 88 percent of the 
single women, 97 percent of the widowed 
and divorced, and about 70 percent of the 
married women expected to continue 
wage earning. Before Pearl Harbor, three 
out of five women in the survey had been 
employed, 28 percent had been house- 


- wives, and 11 percent students. In the 


war plants, women with previous employ- 
ment experience found they were given 
jobs which utilized their abilities to a 
greater extent and provided more op- 
portunities for increasing their skills than 
had their previous jobs. According to the 
report of the survey, this is a main reason 
why so many of those interviewed—84 
percent—desired to remain on their pres- 
ent jobs or do the same kind of work elsc- 
where. 

One woman in five who planned to 
work after the war feared that jobs might 
not be available. About one third felt that 
need should be a consideration in the dis- 
tribution of jobs. Most of the women 
recognized the right of servicemen to re- 
turn to their former jobs. 


USES 

The United States Employment 
Service has been transferred by President 
Truman from the War Manpower Com- 


mission to the Labor Department. In his 
reconversion message to Congress on Sep- 
tember 8, the President urged that USES, 
“borrowed” from the states as a wartime 
measure, remain a federal agency for at 
least two years, to help bring jobs and 
displaced war .workers together with a 
minimum of delay during the reconver- 
sion period. An amendment “tacked on” 
to pending legislation (HR 4407, an ap- 
propriations recapture bill) would send 
USES back to the states within thirty 
days. ; 

A number of unions and civic groups: 
are pressing for the continuance of USES: 
as a national system of employment of- 
fices, urging the importance at this time of 
a free flow of employment information 
among the states, continuation of federal 
standards and rules, and of a nationwide 
agency for the placement of veterans and 
former war workers. 


Community Affairs 


"oviseges 


Timely Health Topics, published 
monthly for the past year by the Fort 
Worth-Tarrant County Health Educa- 
tion Committee (sponsored by the 
health division of Fort Worth’s Council 
of Social Agencies) is one wartime prod- 
uct which will not need reconversion. 
Concerned about the need for education 
on public health problems and control of 
infectious and communicable diseases 
among newcomers from rural areas as 
well as the city’s prewar population, rep- 
resentatives of local public and private 
health agencies asked the Council of So- 
cial Agencies in 1944 to look into the sit- 
uation. Timely Health Topics was one 
of the results. 

Each issue deals with a separate topic 
and is sponsored and financed by some ~ 
local health agency or other community 
group. Fifteen hundred copies of the first 
number “Maternal and Infant Health,” 
sponsored by the Fort Worth department 
ut public health and welfare, were dis- 
tributed to schools, colleges, churches, 
business offices, industrial plants, labor 
unions, clubs, and individual doctors. and 
dentists. Eleven months later, an issue 
devoted to school health, sponsored by the 
Fort Worth public schools, had a circu- 
lation of 5,000 copies. “The committee, 
which includes representatives of a num- 
ber of community agencies and organiza- 
tions, and whose job it is to check care- 
fully on accuracy of information in each 
issue, has reecived many out-of-state as 
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well as out-of-town requests for copies. 
The list of sponsors—Chamber of 
Commerce, American Legion, women’s 
clubs, are among them—seems to testify 
this is a real community health project. 


Cited for Service 


Last month the board of directors 
of the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America cited the leagues of four cities 
for “outstanding achievement in initiating 
significant community service.” 

Among other things, the league of Pel- 
ham, N. Y., aided in working out a plan 
for countrywide child-guidance clinics, 
and initiated a survey of summer recrea- 
tion facilities sponsored by ten community 
organizations. 

In Hamilton, Ontario, the league made 
a significant contribution to the post-war 
plan for that city’s development by mak- 
ing and publishing a survey of the com- 
munity’s cultural facilities and needs. 

The league of Fort Worth, Tex., de- 
veloped a variety of programs for chil- 
dren in a joint planning project with the 
public school system. These programs 
included work with the theater, art, and 
radio. 

In Winston-Salem, the league provided 
specific services to help in the expansion 
of programs of the community’s cultural 
life.’ Among these were an arts and 
crafts specialist for the municipal recre- 
ation department, a part time director for 
the historical museum which emphasizes 
activities for school children, and a com- 
munity radio council and workshop to de- 
velop programs interpreting community 
services. 


Community Planning 


Gains in recreation, health, and 
interracial understanding have resulted 
from a project in community planning in- 
itiated by a group of concerned citizens 
in the central areas of Cleveland, as re- 
ported in Community for September 1945 
in the article ‘Better Neighborhoods~- 
Better Paople,’ by Roosevelt S. Dickey, 
Welfare Federation field worker, central 
areas, Cleveland. 

Alarmed by the high delinquency rate 
in this low income section, whose popula- 
tion is 72 percent Negro and 28 percent 
white, representatives of local agencies 
and groups called a meeting in 1942 to 
see what they could do about it. The 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland was 
asked to make a social study of the sec- 
tion. A working committee from the com- 
munity acted as advisers in the study, 
which revealed that the chief gaps in the 
services of the numerous agencies in the 
area were lack of preventive work, over- 
specialization, lack of institutional facili- 
ties for dependent and neglected Negro 
children, but above all, a lack of joint 
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planning both between the agencies and 
with “the natural social forces of com- 
munity” itself. 

Acting on this report, the working 
committee appointed a field worker to 
make continuous studies of the section. 
Two councils, intended eventually to re- 
place the working committee, were 
formed: a community council to serve as 
a channel through which the community 
could voice its needs to the professional 
agencies; and a social service council of 
professional people to work on referrals 
and joint projects between social work 
agencies in the neighborhood. 

One of the more spectacular achieve- 
ments of the community council was the 
work of its health committee in conduct- 
ing a mass chest X-ray project which 
lasted nineteen days and reached 2,266 
people. 


Professional 


The most severe type of deprived 
asocia] psychopathic personality deviation 
is found in children who have been in 
institutions for the first two or three 
years of their lives without a parent who 
visits frequently and takes an interest in 
them. So reports Lauretta Bender, M.D., 
senior psychiatrist, psychiatric division, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City, in 
the September 1945 issue of the Bulletin 
published by the Child Welfare League 
of America. Eleven years of careful 
studies of several hundred children re- 
ferred by child placing agencies provides 
the material for this article entitled: “In- 
fants Reared in Institutions Permanently 
Handicapped.” Dr. Bender reports that 
even children who had had only one year 
or some months in an infants home, show 
this peculiar lack of ability to form re- 
lationships and to identify themselves with 
others. Infants do not belong in insti- 
tutions, concludes Dr. Bender, because 
they cannot offer each child a true mother- 
substitute who would remain in that re- 
lationship throughout the first several 
years of the child’s life. 


Membership 


The department of social work of 
the University of British Columbia has 
been accepted for provisional membership, 
as a one year school, in the American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work. 


Music Specialists in Group Work 


Recognizing the need for musicians 
equipped to participate in social agency 
music programs, the Turtle Bay Music 
School in New York City is giving this 
year a training course for music specialists 
in group work. In addition to class 
study on informal singing, folk dancing 


and music festivals, students will work 
with interest groups in music at neighbor- 


hood settlement houses, under the super- | 


vision of Jennie Cossitt, music director 
of Union Settlement. According to Miss 


Cossitt, “Those of us who believe in the | 


group process, be it in clubs, folk danc- 


ing, crafts, or whatever, are convinced | 


that a participant in group music lessons | 
and | 


acquires broadened musicianship . . . 
has his personality development speeded 
up by means of the group process.” 


Jobs 

Social casework positions are open 
in Washington, D. C., in child welfare, 
public assistance, probation, announces 
the Civil Service Commission. These pay 
$2,100 and $2,320. A written test will 
be given. Application forms and an- 


nouncement No. 367 giving full details, 


can be obtained from post offices or the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington. 

Professional openings for social workers 
this year increased 14 percent over 1944, 
reports the Social Work Vocational Bu- 
reau. The bureau also made 19 percent 


more placements this year, 34 percent of © 
them being for administrators, supervisors, — 


and field representatives in social agencies. 


Note to Readers 


Social Workers and students in 
the New York City area will be interested 
to learn that the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library will be open to the public 
Mondays through Fridays from 8:45 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. and Saturdays from 
8:45 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. during the com- 
ing months. The library has a collection 
of applied sociology material stressing so- 
cial welfare, both public and _ private, 
which is widely used for reference by 
social work students and practitioners in 


New York. 
AASSW Report 


Preprofessional training for social 


work was the recurrent theme at the | 


twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social 
Work held in Cleveland, Ohio, during 
January 1945. Papers on field work and 
teaching problems of particular concern 
to this group occupied a large share of the 
sessions, but a number of reports of more 
general interest were given. Among these 
are credit for military service, personnel 
shortages, certification and inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. The presidential address 
of Miss Gordon Hamilton summed up 
the discussion trends by focusing on the 
integration of the whole program of social 
work education. She pictured a sequence 
of preprofessional training, graduate 
work, and looked towards an advanced 
professional degree in some specialization. 
The 82 page publication of the proceed- 
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ings of this meeting is now available for 
$1.00 from the AASSW, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37, 


Schools of Public Health 


: The committee on professional 
education of the American Public Health 
Association is undertaking a program for 
the accreditation of schools of public 
health, financed by the Commonwealth 
Fund. Concentrating first on the one- 
year course leading to the degree of 
Master of -Public Health, the supervision 
will later be extended to include more 
advanced or specialized work. Original 
suggestion for the project came from the 
Association of Schools of Public Health 
and the Surgeon General’s committee on 
postwar training, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Professor C.-E.A. Win- 
slow of New Haven has been chosen as 
counselor in charge of the investigation 
work. 


New Course 


The University of Illinois this 
year offers a two year curriculum in so¢ial 
welfare administration, leading to a 
Master’s degree, having added a second 
year of graduate study in this field. 
Marietta Stevenson is the director of this 
program, and Florence I. Hosch, formerly 
secretary of the board of the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Welfare, has joined 
the staff as associate professor. The mem- 
bership application of this new curriculum 
has been accepted for study by the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social 


Work. 


Administration 


Social agency executives and stu- 
dents of administration who found Ord- 


way Tead’s pamphlet, “Creative Man- 


agement,” so helpful, will welcome his 
latest publication. ‘Democratic Admin- 


_ istration” is not a manual for executives; 


it is a point of view of administration as 
a whole. The point of view concerns it- 
self with helping every individual and 
group within an organization to under- 
stand its role and integrate itself with 
other groups. Price $1.25; from Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York <17: 


Outlook for Women 

There is a general trend in the 
medical services towards an_ increasing 
need for X-ray technicians, a field in 
which 80 percent of all registered tech- 
nicians are women, according to “X-ray 
Technicians, the Outlook for Women in 
Occupations in the Medical Services.” 
This is one of a series of pamphlets pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor on the post- 
war outlook for women in particular oc- 
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cupational fields. ‘The best preparation 
for this slowly expanding field, it sug- 
gests, will be thorough training in an ap- 
proved school or broad experience on the 
job, preferably with training in a related 
field, such as laboratory work or nursing. 
Minimum requirements for training and 
registration in this field are listed in the 
pamphlet. Price 10 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 


In Print 


“Practical Suggestions For Train- 
ing the Very Slow Child” is the revealing 
subtitle of “Teach Me” published by the 
mental health unit, division of public in- 
stitutions, Minnesota Department of So- 
cial Security, St. Paul. Written in an 
easy informal style, the pamphlet is more 
than just a list of suggestions. It gives 
a sympathetic understanding of the very 
slow child—what he can be expected to 
do at various stages, and how he feels 
when too much is demanded of him. The 
suggestions for training are practical and 
simply stated in the order of learning. 
This booklet is a significant contribution 


to this particular field of literature. It 
will be useful to both child welfare work- 
ers and foster parents alike because it com- 
bines the what of teaching a slow child 
with the how. 


Group leaders and teachers will be in- 
terested in “Twenty-one Pages for Par- 
ents” recently prepared, for ten cents 
a copy, by the Play Schools Association, 
119 West 57 Street, New York 19. The 
material is focused on the participation 
and understanding of parents in what the 
child is doing in child care centers, and 
relevant problems of family relationships. 
Though originally prepared for distribu- 
tion through the Mayor’s Committee on 
Wartime Care of Children, this material 
will be suggestive to local groups in pre- 
paring similar sheets designed to improve 
relations between the home and _ play- 
school. 


“For Your Children, Too” is a ten 
cent pamphlet published by the Southern 
Conference For Human Welfare, 506 
Presbyterian Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
The book tells of the aims and work of 
labor unions, in terms of what they have 
done for children. 


People and Things 


Western Reserve University is 
expanding its facilities for training 
medical social workers to meet increas- 


‘ing demands for such personnel from the 


American Red Cross, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and civilian hospitals and 
rehabilitation centers throughout the 
country. Winfred G. Leutner, president, 
recently announced the promotion of 
Agnes Schroeder of the School of Applied 
Sciences to the position of professor of 
medical social work. Alice L. Grossmaa 
of New York City has been appointed as- 
sistant professor. 


SWVB Board Elections 


Helen Crosby, director, bureau of 
social and health agencies, welfare divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, was elected president of the 
Social Work Vocational Bureau’s board 
of directors at its September meeting. 
Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
Howard Hugh, executive secretary of the 
United Family and Children’s Society, 
Plainfield, N. J.; treasurer, Ernest Cole, 
Child Welfare League of America. 


Housing for the Aged 


As a part of its program to pro- 
vide elderly people with a greater measure 
of comfort and privacy than the institu- 
tional setting provides, the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews, an affiliate 
of the Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 


pies, recently purchased an apartment 
house in New York City. 

The second such project opened by 
the Home, the house will be remodeled 
to provide low cost, subsidized housing 
for old people who are independent and 
able-bodied but have limited funds. They 
will pay 50 percent of the costs of main- 
tenance. Single persons and couples will | 
have private rooms, and there will be com- 
mon dining, living, and kitchen facilities 
on every second floor. The Home will 
provide cooking and maid service, medical 
care and recreation. 

In addition to greater privacy, the resi- 
dents will be entirely free to carry on 
their own social life and interests. Many 
may continue their own occupations, or 
learn new skills through the occupational 
training facilities of the Home. 


‘“Alerted for Peace”’ 


Enlarging its casework staff and in- 
creasing its services to the handicapped is 
the way the Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Service meets the peacetime needs of 
people who are facing problems of read- 
justment. According to its annual re- 
port for 1944-1945, entitled “Alerted for 
Peace” just issued, casework service and 
financial aid was given by the agency to 
19 percent more persons than were served 
during the previous year. Handicapped 
people helped during the year totaled 30 
percent more than last year. Mary Childs 
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Draper, president, says that after more 
than ten years of curtailing services to 
the absolute essentials in response to the 
economic pressure of the times, the 
BBSS is entering upon a period when it 
must expand with courage and foresight 
if it is to live up to its charter and ob- 
jective “to promote the welfare of the 
people of Brooklyn.” 


On the Move 

Now that the war is ended, Trav- 
elers Aid workers all over the country are 
preparing themselves for the great migra- 
tion of returning servicemen and ex-war 
workers hunting new jobs. Between 1940 
and 1943, eighteen states plus the District 
of Columbia gained in population, but the 
other thirty states experienced a net loss of 
nearly three and a half million. The five 
biggest losers through migration were: 
New York, Arkansas, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma. Although gov- 
ernment officials do not expect the move- 
ment of population now to equal the 
wartime shift of 1940 to 1943, NTAA 
expects all their personnel to be needed 
for some time. 


Good Samaritans 

Americans are urged to start 
searching their attics and closets for any 
clothing, shoes or bedding which can pos- 
sibly be spared to reach the goal of 100,- 
000,000 garments to be sought by Victory 
Clothing Collection for Overseas Relief. 


The drive will be held in January as a 
part of UNRRA’s broad program for 
war victims. Local collection depots will 
be announced by newspapers and radio 
stations. In the words of Henry Kaiser, 
director of the drive, “The call of war 
sufferers throughout the world will touch 
every heart which knows the quality of 
mercy.” National headquarters for the 
drive are at 100 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Relief Abroad 

Five major international agencies 
concerned with European relief are mak- 
ing a renewed appeal for help from Amer- 
ica. The World Council of Churches, 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, the World Jewish Congress, the 
Save the Children International Union, 
and Catholic Charities have pledged them- 
selves “to work together in meeting needs 
without regard to nationality, race or 
creed.” In this joint appeal for physical 
relief of Europe the five agencies say: 
“Children by the millions are in immi- 
nent danger of starving and freezing as 
winter comes to Europe unless immediate 
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help comes from countries which have 
food, clothing, vitamins and medicines. 
Only by immediate and coordinated ef- 
fort can a colossal catastrophe be avoided. 
Conditions in several European countries 
compel us to make this common appeal 


in the strongest possible way.” ? 


The Church and Social Work 

Convinced by wartime experience 
with servicemen of the need for greater 
interdenominational cooperation and 
more modern methods of leadership in the 
Protestant church, Ellis H. Dana has re- 
signed as field director with the American 
Red Cross to become executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Council of 
Churches. Highly successful in° working 
with the servicemen in his area, Mr. 
Dana believes that many of the secular 
difficulties in American life are traceable 
to lack of real Christian education and 
cooperation and to an inadequate modern 
conception of church and state relation- 
ships. He has deliberately chosen the 
layman’s approach to the field. In his 
new position, he will cooperate with the 
University of Wisconsin in two leader- 
ship training institutes for professional 
leaders and also will work with the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 


Canned Food for UNRRA 

A canned food drive has been 
started by UNRRA which will continue 
as long as interest is maintained in local 
communities. “The contributions must be 
packed in tin, and can be of all types— 
vegetables, fruits, juices, fish, meats, 
soups, and baby foods. Local collection 
centers are or will be established. In- 
terested organizations and community 
groups may write to the national head- 
quarters of the drive, 100 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, for information and in- 
structions for packing and shipping. 


Retired 

Rockwell D. Hunt, dean of the 
University of Southern California Gradu- 
ate School and director of the School of 
Research, has retired after thirty-seven 
years of service. Author of numerous 
books, Dr. Hunt: was awarded the de- 
grees of LL.D. and Litt. D. for outstand- 
ing work in the social science field. His 
successor is Emory E. Bogardus, professor 
of sociology at the university since 1911 
and editor of the journal “Sociology and 
Social Research,” which he founded in 
1916. Professor Bogardus has served as 
president of the Los Angeles Social Serv- 
ice Commission, the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, and the Los Angeles chapter 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers. In 1933 he received the merit 
award from Northwestern University as 
the outstanding alumnus of that year. 


Louise Strachan has retired afte 


twenty-eight years of service in the healt 
education field. Director of the child 


health education service of the National 
Tuberculosis Association since 1925, she 
was the U. S. representative at the Third: 
Open-air 
Schools, held in Germany, and has con-| 
tributed frequently to health and educa~ 


International Congress on 


tion journals. 


Resigned 


volunteer special services of the American 
Red Cross. She had been the leader of 
over 3,000,000 voluntary workers since 
1943. One of her achievements, through 
the work of the volunteers under her su-! 
pervision, has been the production of 
over a billion surgical dressings. Mrs. 


Colt of New York City. 


Assignments and Job Changes 
President of the Child Study As- 


Bissell will be succeeded by Mrs. S. Sloan | 


esociation of America, W. Carson Ryan 


flew to China in late October to begin 


his work as the new child care consultant 
of the United China Relief Advisory 


Committee on Child Care and Develop- 
ment. Mr. Ryan will make a study of 
the teaching programs and methods of 


handling children in all the projects sup-. 


ported by the United China Relief. Co- 
operating with UNRRA and leaders in 
other Chinese relief and rehabilitation or- 
ganizations, he plans on his return to the 
United States to make recommendations 
for a coordinated child care program on 


which United China Relief and UNRRA 


can work together. 

New secretary for youth of the Ameri- 
can Committee for the World Council 
of Churches is Rev. 


over-Newton ‘Theological 


the Far 
denominations in 


here and_ throughout 


‘Twenty-seven the 


United States have accepted membership | 
in the World Council of Churches, | 


which now numbers eighty-eight church 
bodies in twenty-nine countries. 


National headquarters of the Ameri- | 


can Red Cross has appointed Louis C. 
Boochever as director of public relations. 
With Red Cross in 1942 as assistant di- 
rector of public information, Mr. 
Boochever has had an extended career in 
business, advertising, and publicity. For 
sixteen years he served as director of 
publicity at Cornell University. 

Miss Cecil Lester Jones, who has 
served overseas for the last two years as 
assistant field director and psychiatric so- 
cial worker for the American Red Cross, 
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On September 1, Mrs. Richard M. 


Bissell resigned as national director of! 


\ 


William Keys. | 
Formerly member of the faculty of And- | 
Seminary, | 
Reverend Keys has specialized in young 


people’s work and religious education | 
East. | 


has been appointed welfare consultant to 
the Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America. 

Mildred K. Wagle of Pittsburgh has 
joined the welfare staff of the Association 
of the Junior Leagues of America. Re- 
cently returned from overseas field serv 
ice with the American Red Cross, Mis: 
Wagle succeeds Margaret Jelliffe, who 
resigned as welfare consultant to go with 
UNRRA in Germany. 

Former New York police commissioner, 
Lewis J. Valentine, has become a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Prison Association of New York. 

The American Cancer Society has cre- 
ated a new offce—administrative director 
—to carry full responsibility for the 
business management of the organization. 
Edwin J. MacEwan has been brought 
from the New Haven, Conn., Chamber 
of Commerce to fill this new position. 

Blanche Pearl Gilman of New York 
City, actively identified with many chari- 
table organizations, has been elected 
chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind. A bureau in the 
State Department of Social Welfare, the 
commission provides employment, train- 
ing, and medical services for the blind, 
and conducts programs for the prevention 
of blindness. 

Fresh from fifteen months of service 
with the armed forces, Patrick A. Tomp- 
kins, area director of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, has 
been nominated by Governor Maurice 
Tobin for commissioner of public welfare 
of Massachusetts. 


Area director for Syracuse, N. Y., since. 


1937, Mr. Tompkins was earlier director 
of public assistance of the Onondaga 
County department of welfare, and di- 
rector of the emergency relief bureau of 


Oswego, N. Y. 


New Address 


The National Refugee Service has 
moved its office to 25 Ann Street, New 
York 7. The major agency aiding the 
adjustment of refugees in the United 
States, NRS also assists persons seeking 
to learn the whereabouts of refugees’ 
relatives and friends cut off by the war 
and Nazi persecution. Several organiza- 
tions affiliated with NRS have also moved 
to the new address, including the Euro- 
pean Jewish Children’s Aid, the National 
Committee for Resettlement of Foreign 
Physicians, and the Committee in Aid of 
Displaced. Foreign Medical Scientists. 


Deaths . 
KATHERINE E. YOuNG, general 
director of the Travelers Aid Society of 
New York, on August 3. With Miss 
Young’s passing, New York City lost one 
of its leading social workers. While 
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working with the Charities Organization 
Society, after graduation from’ Adelphi 
College in 1916, her interest was early 
drawn to the problems of adjustment of 
the foreign born and their assimilation 
in American life. As a result, she be- 
came associated with the Travelers Aid 
Society of New York, where she served 
for twenty-one years. She was a member 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers, the executives’ council of the 
National Travelers Aid Association, and 
the delegate body of the Welfare Council 
of New York City. 


Mag V. Lyncu, chief probation 
officer of Union County, N. J. Her early 
work was in nursing, but since 1926 when 
she was appointed to the Union County 
probation office, Miss Lynch was a leader 
in work on delinquency, in connection 
with which she served actively on many 
state and municipal projects. She was 
a former president of the Probation As- 
sociation of New Jersey, and chairman 
of the professional council of the National 
Probation Officers Association. 


FREDERICK A. CARROLL, Ameri- 
can Red Cross commissioner for Britain 
and western Europe, was killed in an 
automobile accident near Paris on October 
16. On the job since last April, Mr. 
Carroll at the time of his death was 
driving with a convoy of Red Cross 
trucks carrying clothing to be distributed 
in Luxembourg. 


RosBeERT PARKER, area director of 
eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware for 
the CIO War Relief Committee, on Sep- 
tember 8, at the age of thirty-three. A 
union organizer, Mr. Parker was instru- 
mental in promoting community organiza- 
tion in his area and in developing a close 
relationship between it and organized 
labor, in the interests of which he served 
on the executive boards of many social 
agencies. Another major concern of his 
was the equality of job opportunities for 
all races. He was a member of the Phil- 
adelphia chapter of the NAACP and 
executive director of the Philadelphia 
Council for Equal Job Opportunities. 


Luro JANE RANKIN, supervising 
therapist of the Anna State Hospital, in 
Illinois, on July 8. With a background 
of teaching and occupational therapy, 
Miss Rankin’s major interest was the non- 
medical treatment of the mentally ill. 
She introduced progressive methods of 
treatment at Jacksonville State Hospital. 
During the last year and a half of her 
life, she carried out a reorganization of 
the occupational therapy department at 
Anna State Hospital and supervised the 
hospital’s recreational program. 


“A detailed practical guide...” 


Normal Lives 
the Disabled 


By Edna Yost 


in collaboration with 


Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth 


“Written with sympathetic realism and 
unerring tact . . . a detailed practical 
guide to obtaining the necessary physi- 
cal rehabilitation and vocational guid- 
ance and training, and getting and hold- 
ing a job,” says The New York Times 
Book Review of this important book. 
It is stimulating, not merely for the re- 
turned veteran, but for the handicapped 
of both sexes and all ages. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
RSL Ss A 


These PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS are available for 
your immediate use in your 
services to veterans: 


Veteran’s Guide 
by Dallas Johnson 


Straight Talk for 
Disabled Veterans 
by Edna Yost, with 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth 
Epilepsy—The Ghost 
Is Out of the Closet 
by Herbert Yahraes 


Facts and Tips for 


Servicemen and Women 
by Dallas Johnson 


Gyps and Swindles 


by William Trufant Foster 


Special rates are available on 
quantity orders 


To place your order now and fo get 
further information write today to 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
Circle 5-6420 


THE BOOKSHELF 


‘WORKERS WANTED 


BOOK SALE, new and used. Bargains. 35c up. 
New free catalog. 6,000 titles. Novels, westerns, 
mysteries, non-fiction. AMERICAN LENDING 
LIBRARY, Dept. SU, College Point, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE TO YOUR FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES and newspapers, any number in ome order; 
only one bill to pay, in instalments if desired, 
after I enter subscriptions at publishers’ lowest 
prices, club rates, etc. Institutional accounts 
expedited. Catalog SG, free. JOHN CREHORE, 
Postbox 2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN J .URNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part whic.. prof*esional nurses take in 
the betterment of the worid. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 

New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SER~ «CES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional _ persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
North Moore Streets, New York. 


WORKERS WANTED . 


Hudson and 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


Salary from $2500 to $3000 in accordance 
with experience 


Four trained, competent psychiatric social workers 


meeded immediately. Program includes service to 
Jewish patients admitted to psychiatric division of 
Bellevue Hospital; and research study of needs of 
patients discharged to community. Communicate 
with Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, Free Synagogue 
Social Service, 40 West 68th Street, New York City. 


WANTED TRAINED WORKER for Case Work 
position on staff of child-placing agency. Ad- 
dress: Worcester Children’s Friend Society, 2 
State Street, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and experi- 
enced, to have charge of a family service depart- 
ment in multiple service Jewish case work agency. 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers and 
students, administration of unit and community 
committee work. Salary range $2700 to $3800. 
8215 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency offering 
good supervision and special interest assignments. 
Classifications Case Worker I and Case Worker 
II provide excellent salary range. 8210 Survey. 


WANTED: COTTAGE MASTER in Boys School 
in New England. Delinquents 7-16 years. Refer- 
ences. 8232 Survey. 


GENERAL SECRETARY, with executive experi- 
ence, for well established agency in progressive 
city of 200,000 in Western state. Recent training 
and some supervisory experience with caseworkers 
desirable. Salary $3000 to $4500 depending on 
qualifications. 8233 Survey. 


WANTED: GENERAL SECRETARY for Family 
Agency in northern Pennsylvania Community. 
Training and experience required. 8239 Survey. 


IMMEDIATELY NEEDED in connection with 
Southeastern Branch of the Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Florida at Miami, 2 trained, experienced, 
capable ‘Senior Case Workers and 1 Junior Case 
Worker. Must be persons of unquestioned good 
health, character and habits, and able to furnish 
references. Good salary, permanent employment 
and an opportunity to do a real Case Work job 
with a State-wide, non-sectarian Child Placing 
Agency. Apply to: 403 Consolidated Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


EXPERIENCED PROGRAM DIRECTOR. for 


Adult Activities in association developing new 
and different adult program. Challenging job, 
interesting colleagues, salary $2000.00-$2500.00, 
depending on qualifications. Write Executive 
Director, Y.W.C.A., Ninth & High Streets, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
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1790 Broadway at 58 St.,. 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALA8KA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
DISTRICT WORKERS— 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 


ead Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Juneau, 
‘S aska, via airmail, supplying minimum qualifica- 
ns. 


There are positions open at the present time for two 
District Workers and two Social Service Workers. 


District Worker: salary range—$250 to $280 per 
month; appointments at the minimum; minimum re- 
quirements—college, 4 years; graduate study, 1 
year at recognized school of social work which must 
have included courses in Child Welfare and Public 
Welfare administration and supervised field work in 
child and family welfare; experience—three years in 
the past six years of social work, one year of which 
must have been in Child Welfare, one year in Public 
Assistance and one year in a supervisory capacity. 


Social Service Worker: oa range—$225 to $255 
per month; appointments at the minimum; imum 
requirements—college, 4 years; aduate study, 1 
year at recognized school of social work which must 
have included courses in Child Weifare and Public 
Welfare administration and supervised field work in 
child and family welfare; experience—two years in 
the past five years in social work, ome year of 
which must have been in Child Welfare and one 
year in Public Assistance. 


WANTED: Supervising Director of Boys Court 
Service. Graduate training and experience in case 
work and supervision required. Salary range: 
$3,000—$3,600. Apply Department of _ Social 
Service, Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
77 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


QUALIFIED CASE WORKERS with or without 
experience for day nursery and family work. 
Forty-five minutes from New York City.  Pre- 
vailing salaries. Psychiatric consultation service. 
The Bureau of Family Service, 439 Main Street, 
Orange, N. J 


COUNSELOR as Unit Director in Co-educational 
so-called “progressive”? camp, Summer 1946. Man 
who wants to learn and train, as well as teach 
and train. Camp Ironwood Community, 5521 
Cates Avenue, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DE 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colorad¢ 
Samuel. Schaefer, Executive Director, Chas. 
Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director, Free, nor 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and ch 
dren. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains children* 
service. Medical, educational, vocational, occup 
tional, psychological, psychiatric and social ser 
ices. H Corper, M.D., Research Director. Mr 
Ruth Axelrad, director of Social Service an 
Vocational Therapy. New York area: 19 We 
44th St., Herman Sanders, director; applicatior 
to Mrs. Erna L. Lindenbaum, director of Soci 
Service. Philadelphia area: 1831 Chestnut St 
Harold Greenspun, director. Chicago area: 31 
North La Salle St. Other applications throug) 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds ai 
direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLI 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway .at S8t] 
St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., Gen. Dis 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly magazine 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. | 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIO 
—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., New York, D 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlet 
of methods and program for the prevention a 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. Amer 
can Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal 
8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house orgary 
ree, 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION O 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control Fed 
eration of America)—A clearing house cooperat 
ing with social workers in referring mothers tq 
medically directed birth control clinics in 43 
states, including 20 centers in Greater New Yor! c| 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians arq 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison venue) 
New York City. WHIckersham_ 2-8600. Honorar} 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, The Re 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge; Associate Medical D 
rector, Eva F. Dodge, : 


MANAGING EDITOR. Distinguished magazine 


specializing in social-economic articles. 8236 
Survey. 

CATHOLIC Family and Child Care Casework 
Agency needs graduate social worker. Oppor- 


tunity for advancement. Good salary, according 
to training and experience. Catholic Charities, 
418 N. Twenty-fifth St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


CASE WORKER for Private Agency, Suburb of 
Chicago. Excellent opportunity. Good salary. 
Educational possibilities. Lutheran Child Welfare 
Association, Addison, Illinois. 


TRAINED, experienced children’s caseworker 
Yakima branch, Washington Children’s Home 
Society, serving five scenic, central counties. 
Agency provides automobile. Starting salary 
$2280 to $2520, depending on _ qualifications. 
Travel expenses will be paid to Yakima. Oppor- 


tunity for worker with initiative in a progressive 
private children’s placement agency. Address in- 
quiries to Box 90, University Station, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 


HOSPITAL ADMITTING WORKER for large 
hospital in Northern New Jersey. Experience in 
public welfare or other social work desirable. 
$245 Survey. 


¥ 


WANTED: Program Director, man or woman, with 
social group work training for Neighborhood Cen- 
ter in Oregon. Salary commensurate with experi- 
nee: Good opportunity ter right person. 8248 

rvey. 


CASE WORKER with graduate training for Child 
Guidance work in central Illinois town, Psychia- 
tric experience preferred. 8249 Survey. 


CASE WORKER for position with child placing 
agency offering boarding care and placements for 
adoption. Liberal salary. Apply—Children’s Bu- 
reau, 400 West Hill Avenue, Knoxville 42, Tenn. 


PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKER in a small child 
guidance agency within the metropolitan area of 
New York. Opportunity for intensive psycho- 
therapeutic work with children under direction of 
an outstanding nationally known psychiatrist. 
Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, 682 High 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED, trained workers for adoption de- 
partment, New York agency; salary open; Cath- 
olic. Also, trained workers for intake, homefind. 
Write 8250 Survey. 
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MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREA } 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 8 P.M! 


| 
Social Work Personnel | 
| 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 127 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Nationa 
placement and counseling service in case worl 
fields. Membership organization for social workeri 
and agencies. No placement fee. Louise C| 
Odencrantz, Director. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, Ne 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional] 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, grou + 
work, institutional, casework and med 
ical social work positions, ; 


q 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MALE CASE WORKER, brief professional experi 
ence delinquent boys, seeks post where length 
newspaper publicity background can help offse 
inexperience. 8230 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE with wide experience in the Recre; 
ational and Institutional field, desires connection 
with a children’s organization. 


Can only consid 
work in New York City or within conning id 


distance. Am also eos umuat 
8203 Survey. experiene fund-raising 


executive job, preferably in child 
san Sunn P y c welfare field 


CAMP DIRECTOR, young man, college graduate 
experienced. Boys Camp, New England area pre 
ferréd. 8241 Survey. 


LAWYER, Social Worker, B.S., LL.B., School of 
Social Work. -Experienced in child protectiy: 
work, seeks position in an administrative level i 
a social agency with legal and protective activi 
ties. 8247 Survey. 
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FROM VETERAN TO CIVILIAN 


‘The veteran deserves better than to be treated as an emotional symbol.” He is 
America’s youth, and his hometown’s job is to help him move into a secure future. 


BRADLEY BUELL and REGINALD ROBINSON 


THE TIME WAS 9:30 of a Monday 
morning late in September. The place 
was the Veterans Information Center of 
Norfolk, Va. The scene might easily have 
been a Hollywood set for some “‘stu- 
pendous”’ spectacle of military might and 
glory. 

As if drawn by a magnet from the seven 
seas and the four corners of the earth, 
men in khaki, white, olive green, with 
service stripes and decorations earned in 
Italy, Normandy, Guadalcanal, the Phi- 
lippines, milled about in this one small 
spot in their home town. Majors, pri- 
vates first class, lieutenant commanders, 
seamen second class, crowded about the 
reception desk, stood in the waiting room, 
lined up on the steps outside, as they 
waited for “directives” toward new pur- 
suits sharply contrasted with those to 
which their uniforms bore testimony. 

Norfolk’s Center had been open and 
operating in a leisurely fashion for some 
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five months, but this Monday morning 
marked the first rush of demobilization. 


Impact on Home Towns 


Today, every community in America— 
large or small, rural or urban—is acutely 
conscious of the day-by-day return of its 
young men and women. Relief over the 
war's end, a new sense of moral and civic 
obligation, response to the color and ex- 
citement—these are feelings commonly 
shared by all of us. Deeper than these 
is the feeling of family groups. To these 
families, which make up a quarter of our 
total population, the return of their sol- 
dier or their sailor is an intimate and 
personal emotion which spreads out to 
relatives, neighbors, friends, and is be- 
coming strongly embedded in the very 
fiber of the community itself. 

It is well that this is so, for these men 
and women returning from the wars are 
our nation’s young people. They will 


USO—National War Fund photo 


be the backbone of their comm 
future industrial, commercial, and 
enterprise. In the next immediate 
they are the men and women who 
establishing homes and rearing a | 
generation of Americans. Many of 
have already passed from the depe 
and irresponsibility of youth to th 
dependence and maturity of social r 
sibility. These particular young p¢ 
have lost precious years in learning 
to cope with the central problem of 
youthful generation—how to find 
take its place in the realistic compl 
civil and community life. 

They want to get back fast. 7 
families and their communities want + 
to get back fast. And that is what is. 
pening. Reports and estimates accel‘ 
daily. As this is written, about 2 
men a month are now returning to } 
mond, Va. (pop. 250,000). By 
1946, and probably earlier, 9,700,000) 


fh? 


| 
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ill have been discharged for the country 
a whole. To Richmond, 25,000 will 
ve come home—one tenth of its total 
ipulation, 


To the men themselves, to their fam- 
es, to Richmond, even the most rapid 
mobilization seems slow. But measured 
terms of the complex problems of so- 
21 and industrial reabsorption, it is very 
st indeed. The industries, the schools, 
e health and social agencies in every 
mmunity are now facing an un- 
ecedented challenge to gear their plans 
id services to a tempo of demobilization 
hich has speeded up unbelievably, even 
four months. The task is made no 
sier by the fact that problems of the 
‘teran cannot be met on the basis of 
ncern for him alone. What can be done 
r his employment, his housing, his 
‘alth, and social needs must be done 
a setting where employment, housing, 
id social service for the total community 
e of prime importance. The fact that 
any communities are in a state of flux 
lds to the sharpness of the challenge. 


|In facing this task, communities are 
rtunately finding their biggest asset in 
'e resiliency and capacity of the GI him- 
lf. Just as he moved into the un- 
miliar regime of military life, and 
‘monstrated a capacity for doing what 
ust “be done, now he is demonstrating : 
s ability to work out for himself with 
itiative and ingenuity, his practical re- 
rn to civil life. In the majority of in- 
ances, the bounce back to a way of life 
hich has been foreign to him for two, 
ree, four years or longer, is no less than 
nazing. Already, we can see that the 
rocess of community reabsorption must 
se to the level which our GI’s are 
itting for themselves. Given reasonable 
aployment and educational opportunities, 
ere is no question but that most of them 
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FROM VETERAN TO CIVILIAN 
His Community’s Responsibility 


PartI The Challenge to Leadership 
Part II The Priorities of Need 
Part WI The Brass Tacks of Planning 
Part IV ~ Eliminating the Run-Around 
A special section based on field studies 


financed by the Grant Foundation. 


Cartoons by Sid Hoff reprinted courtesy of 
he artist and permission The New Yorker. 
Jopyright The F-R Publishing Corporation. 
They will appear in Mr. Hoff’s book of car- 
oons, “Mom, I’m Home,” to be published 
arly in December by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Sketches in Part III drawn for Survey Mid- 
nonthly by Marshall Davis, formerly of the 
14th Combat Engineers. 


will land on their own feet in the tradi- 
tion of American youth of every past 
generation. 


Because that is true for the majority, 
the fact that an important minority ars 
not bouncing back is not yet fully under- 
stood. After all, the 2,500 men return- 
ing this month to Richmond, or to Day- 
ton, or to any other community, represent 
a cross section of citizens, reflecting an 
infinite variety of experience and capacity. 
They will return to widely differing 
family patterns and economic and social 
circumstances. Often, the circumstances 
of family and personal life will be an 
asset to the veteran, but by no means in- 
frequently they will be a liability. 

We do not yet know with certainty 
how high a proportion of men will be 
unable to cope, by themselves, with the 
problems of personal and family adjust- 
ment which face them. Unfortunately, 
communities, as yet, are not keeping rec- 
ords which make such information readily 
available. The extent of employment, or 
unemployment, is and will continue to 
be an important underlying factor. The 
inability to find suitable work inevitably 
creates: strains which help cause emotional 
and family difficulties.» We do know that 
in two cities where careful studies were 
made, Richmond and Dayton, this pro- 
portion is running between 15 and 20 
percent. Opinion from other communities 
confirms this figure. 


Furthermore both facts and opinion, 
so far, have been mainly: based on dis- 
charges which took place before the rush 
demobilization of combat troops began. 
There are already indications that in ad- 
dition to those men who have suffered 
actual casualties (few of whom had re- 
turned home by midsummer) the emo- 
tional disturbances resulting from combat, 
the horrors of jungle warfare, the bore- 
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dom of inaction, the very length of separa- 
tion, will make for a substantial ratio of 
men who will need help, and skillful help, 
if they are to return to independent self- 
sustaining civilian life. 

We know that whatever this ratio may 
be, the problems which this group presents 
are serious ones. ‘The public is most 
aware of (but probably least under- 
stands) the high proportion of neuropsy- 
chiatric difficulties. The serious incidence 
of mental disease was brought home 
forcibly to Americans when selective ser- 
vice figures were released showing that 
1,825,000 men were rejected for this 
reason. The proportion now returning 
with a similar diagnosis is also high. 

It should be realized that, to some de- 
gree, these proportions reflect advance- 
ment in our knowledge of nervous dis- 
eases and emotional instability. Psychi- 


 atrists in this war were better able to 


spot the people whose backgrounds and 
personalities did not fit them for military 
service. They are better able, now, to 
spot the person who will be likely to 
have difficulty in finding and keeping a 
job, and establishing a secure family life. 


Long Range Problems 

A different but no less serious problem 
confronts the young veteran to whom 
military experience has brought maturity, 
toughness, and self-sufficiency, but who 
now returns to a childish young wife 
whom he has seen only fleetingly, if at 
all, since they were married. He finds 


‘that she has botched her job of manag- 


ing their home and children. A whole 
train of adjustment problems follow in 
the wake of his return. Similar difficulties 
face the man who must find a house so 
that his family can move out from under 
a mother-in-law’s roof; or whose wife 
has divorced him; or who can’t make up 
his mind about a job, or further educa- 
tion; or who .is up against any one of 
an infinite variety of frustrating experi- 
ences and circumstances. 

These are not only serious problems, 
they are also of long range. Evidence 
is clear that, in many instances, the vet- 
eran does not immediately recognize what 
he is up against, or at least does not re- 
alize that he needs help which might 
be forthcoming from some community 
agency. Matters drift, often for months. 

During the next five years—indeed for 
the next decade—we may anticipate with 
certainty that there will develop personal 
and family crises which had their begin- 
nings in this present period of transition 
from military to civilian life. When the 
glamour of the moment is gone, when 
the high excitement of “welcome home” 
is over, here will be the residual legatees 
of a community’s failure to organize and 
equip itself, as of today, with services 
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which can reduce these difficulties to a 
minimum. Here, in a practical sense, 
will be the “veterans problem” of to- 
morrow, evidenced in tragic personal dis- 
satisfactions and a source of disturbing 
community discontent. 


Communities Can’t Sit Back | 


For the veteran who returns to Rich- 
mond, or wherever his home town may 
be, much is being done. But a great deal 
of it stems from Washington, and many 
communities have been too prone to re- 
gard the G.I. Bill of Rights as the main 
vehicle through which our obligation to 
the returning serviceman will be dis- 
charged. The truth is that for those who 
return without physical disability, the fed- 
eral government provides certain im- 
mediate cash benefits. 

In addition to mustering out pay up to 
a maximum of $300, the veteran unable 
to find a suitable job after discharge is 
entitled to unemployment compensation 
of $20 per week for a maximum period 
of a year. For a year’s “free education,” 
$500 is allowed for tuition and $50 a 
month for living expenses. Approved loans 
up to $2,000 for houses or to set up in 
business are guaranteed. He can shift 
his service insurance to a permanent basis. 

The principal federal services as dis- 
tinct from cash benefits include those of 
the U. S. Employment Service which will 
help him find a job and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Center which will give him 
vocational counsel. Also, he is entitled 
to medical or dental care at the Veterans 
Administration, if he can demonstrate 
that his need is service-connected. If he 
is taking training or education under the 
G.I. Bill, he is entitled to medical care 
for any illness. He is entitled to free hos- 
pitalization at a veterans hospital, even if 
the illness is not service-connected, if he 
cannot pay for care in other hospitals. 

The disabled veteran properly receives 
more specialized attention, the Veterans 
Administration providing for him many 
rehabilitative services. Pensions range up 
to $115 a month for 100 percent dis- 
ability. Hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment including occupational therapy are 
provided as long as necessary. All dis- 
abled veterans are given vocational coun- 
seling at special centers set up for that 
purpose. In addition, the VA pays a 
living allowance, tuition and other fees 
during vocational training, although it 
does not itself provide or administer these 
training programs. 

The facts in one community are again 
revealing. Last April a sub-regional 
office of the Veterans Administration was 
set up in Richmond to serve not only the 
city but twenty-nine adjacent counties. 
A large number of men have come to 
the office to convert their insurance and 
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to make inquiries about loans and benefits. 
But only 335 actually filed applications 
for specific claims. Only 272 individuals 
had been treated by the Administration’s 
out-patient medical service. 

The G.I. Bill of Rights and the services 
of the Veterans Administration are not 
unimportant cogs in.the wheels of service 
which communities must now be turn- 
ing to assist their returned servicemen, 
but both need improvement. Bernard 
Baruch’s report to President Truman 
points out that the G.I. Bill of Rights 
needs amendment, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration needs reorganization and ex- 
pansion. Even as they stand, they provide 
a minimum of financial and service as- 
sistance that can and should serve as an 
underpinning of the program for which 
the community itself must take respon- 
sibility. 

However, the widespread popular at- 

tention, favorable and unfavorable, which 
has been focused on both the Bill and the 
Veterans Facilities has served to distort 
the perspective of communities, and to 
conceal the fact that when a veteran needs 
educational, health, social, vocational, and 
other services, he is not likely to get them 
unless his own community has them 
readily available for his use. 
. The emphasis upon the veterans in- 
formation centers has tended to have a 
similar effect. To date, 286 cities have 
reported the establishment of these cen- 
ters, including all but ten cities with over 
100,000 population and over half of those 
between 25,000 and 100,000. These cen- 
ters stand as testimony to a broad and 
sincere community intention to assist the 
veteran. As “information” centers, they 
are undeniably serving a useful purpose. 
The veteran can find them easily, their 
quarters are comfortable, the atmosphere 
is cordial and sympathetic. 


Service Is What Counts 


However, when communities feel that 
by setting up a center they have done 
their bit, they tend to become complacent. 
Yet the best of information centers can- 
not make up for meager psychiatric ser- 
vice, for lack of vocational training fa- 
cilities, for a poor organization of case- 
work resources, for gaps and weakness 
at the point where the veterans needs 
must actually be met. 

The strategic weakness in the majority 
of communities, today, lies in their failure 
to plan for the direct and specialized 
services which the veteran needs, over 
and beyond those now available through 
the G.I. Bill of Rights and the Veterans 
Administration. Particularly have they 
lagged behind in planning their services 
to meet the veterans problems of social 
adjustment. Employment has long been 
recognized as having a top priority among 


- of veterans would be demanding tl 


veterans requirements. The “rigl! 
reemployment in his old job has 
as a compulsion on industry to e 
its whole veterans employment poli¢ 
many instances, large corporations 
ticularly have proceeded intelligent 
sympathetically to pay special atten 
the serviceman’s employment need 
a lesser degree, perhaps, this is als 
of our educational authorities. Sin 
passage of the G.I. Bill of Rights 
have known that a considerable n} 


riety of opportunity for educationa 
vocational training made possible | 
its provisions. 

There has been no comparable ac 
compulsion on the social services. | 
erally speaking, communities hav) 
seemed to be aware that the vet 
need for skilled assistance in makin) 
sonal and family adjustments is of 
importance to his need for emplo: 
and educational assistance. 

In few places is there systematic 
ing of the facts necessary for eithe 
range or long range planning. 
munities do not know, easily and 
tinely, how many men have now rety 
nor the estimated number who eve 
will return. ‘They are not car 
evaluating the needs and experien 
those already back, so that the 
modify programs or plan expansio 
sound basis. 

Individual agencies do not kno 
many veterans and veterans famili 
in their current loads. There ha: 
too little review of the quality and 
tity of referral to the social agencie 
the veterans information centers, th 
erans Administration, the Selectiv. 
vice Boards or the American Red 
all of which come in contact wi 
majority of returning men. Fun 
responsibilities of specialized agenci 
agreements between them, never to 
in many places, have not been re 
or clarified in particular relation 
veteran. 

Almost every community is aw 
certain gaps. The shortage of psychi. 
is a popular subject of conversation 
there has been too little realistic p 
tion of needs in other fields, or the 
tion of needs to costs and personnel. 


Need for National Leadershi 


The sudden and tremendous infl 
veterans is making these weaknessa 
parent. Communities are groping i 
ingly for outside’ help and lead 
They are beginning to realize that 
need is not so much for assistanc 
leadership in modifying the specific 
niques of casework, psychiatry, 
work, or medical practice to mee 
situations or difficulties which the y 
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sents. Broadly speaking, community 
incies have been getting help of this 
d from the national agencies with 
(ch they are affiliated or from govern- 
/ital agencies to which they have access. 
Che agencies want help, and the local 
imunity leadership itself wants help in 
jcling the total task of making resources 
jtsure up to needs. This they have not 
} in any significant degree, and the 
Fe that they have not, accounts in part 
| the present lack of preparedness. 

ifwo years ago, the federal Retraining 
Reemployment Administration issued 
irective authorizing local representa- 
jis of selective service, the U. S. Em- 
yment Service, and the Veterans Ad- 
{istration to take the initiative or par- 
pate in plans to set up Veterans In- 
{mation Centers. But it has given little 
no help to communities in establishing 
lse centers or in working out standards 
idministration, personnel or procedure. 
le National Committee for Services to 
ferans of the National Social Work 
jancil has published two useful pam- 
‘ets primarily designed to implement 
information center program and to 
'l with general questions of local com- 


| By THE END OF SEPTEMBER, 
1,023 men had been released from the 
eral branches of the armed services, 
ha medical diagnosis of psychoneuro- 
They represented about 15 percent 
the 3,000,000 men who had been dis- 
rged up to that time. When to this 
t is added data from special studies 
de in Richmond and Dayton, one can 
ve but little doubt that the veterans 
blems of personal and social adjust- 
nt constitute an imperative priority for 
onmunity action. . 
Approximately one third of the vet- 
ms cases so far handled by the five ma- 
casework agencies in Richmond were 
need of psychiatric service. It is this 
io of one to two which is significant, 
ce a diagnosed psychoneurotic condi- 
n is only one evidence of maladjust- 
nt. There are other manifestations 
ich may be just as serious and inimical 
the happiness and stability of the in- 
idual or his family. An earlier study 
Dayton, using somewhat different data, 
1 shown that about 17 percent of the 
n returned were represented in the 
es of the social and health agencies 
contrasted with 10 percent of the gen- 
| population. 
Proportions such as these will vary 
m community to community and may 
nge as larger numbers return, but it 
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mittee organization. 
is little to report. 

There is opportunity, indeed a growing 
demand, for a national service equipped 
to give American communities the leader- 
ship which they need. Already, all over 
the country, there is a rich and realistic 
experience with community organization 
in behalf of veterans, which has not been 
analyzed, synthesized or. made available 
in useful form. This is true not only in 
respect to his social adjustment problems, 
but in lesser degree in respect to his em- 
ployment and educational problems. Al- 
though in these latter the dimensions are 
clearer and the broad needs reasonably 
well understood, the “know how’ is still 
developing, community by community, 
each working in altogether too watertight 
compartments. 

Unfortunately, the time is late. Half 
of the men, excluding the occupation 
forces, are more than likely to be home 
by midwinter. Local patterns are rapidly 
becoming fixed. A national service, even 
if brought into being immediately, could 
not do the job which might have been 
done a year ago. 

From here on out, the task is not so 


Beyond this, there 


II. The Priorities o 


is already clear that a significant number 
of the men now returning are facing com- 
plex personal or family problems. 

The Richmond study, also, gives a pic- 
ture of some of the types of personal and 
family difficulties with which returning 
veterans are struggling. In about 20 per- 
cent of the instances where service was 
rendered by casework agencies, either the 
veteran or his wife were in an upset emo- 
tional state, showing evidence of erratic 
behavior, although they could not be clas- 
sified as mentally ill. In some 30 percent 
of the total group, the veteran’s family 
had broken up completely or marital re- 
lations were so strained that a crack-up 
was imminent. Some financial assistance 
was needed by nearly two thirds of these 
families. In a large majority of the 
cases, the problem which had brought 
these families to the Richmond agencies 
centered around the mental and emo- 
tional state of the veteran himself. Ac- 
cording to the caseworkers, in the fami- 
lies where there is no service connection 
it is more frequently the wife who is the 
center of the problem. 

Some measure of the seriousness of the 
problems is to be found in the fact that 
the prognosis on these cases was about 
evenly divided between fair or good, and 
poor. That is, in about half of the in- 
stances, the caseworkers who were serv- 


much one of publicity about the veteran 
who will return, or of setting up centers 
and other organizational devices, as of 
giving communities assistance, with skilled 
field service, in implementing the ma- 
chinery which they have already estab- 
lished. The approach now must be much 
less in terms of the immediate problems 
after discharge, and much more in terms 
of longer range problems which will de- 
velop. No national service would be 
worth much if it did not fully recognize 
that among these long range problems 
those requiring the skills of social, wel- 
fare, and psychiatric service were of high 
importance. 

Without benefit of needed national ser- 
vice and leadership, most communities are 
doing the best they can to meet this prob- 
lem. The challenge of our obligations 
to this youthful generation is finding 
many takers. With characteristic initia- 
tive and ingenuity, the people of Amer- 
ican communities are really making the 
effort. To be sure, a great deal of it is 
“muddling through.” But the authors of 
this report are hopeful that the net re- 
sult will do credit to America’s right 
intentions, 


Need “en 
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ing the family felt that there was a reason- 
able chance that the veteran would find 
himself, meet the situation with which he 
was confronted, be able to keep his family 
together, and achieve independence and 
self-sufficiency. In the other half, they 
felt the chances were badly against it. 
Either the situation was so serious, or the 
veteran had come to the agency so late in 
the development of his difficulties, that 
there was little of a truly constructive na- 
ture that could be done to help him. 
What is happening in Richmond, and 
in other communities, is that a growing 
proportion of veterans are finding that 
the picture of “home” seen through a 
rosy hue from distant foxholes and drab 
barracks and the picture of “home” seen 
at close range, complicated by intimate re- 
lationships and practical civilian prob- 
lems, are‘not quite the same. Communi- 
ties need to sense this difference quickly. 
In the realistic experiences of the men 
who are already back, we can best find 
the ‘directives’ for the kind of com- 
munity action which at least may prevent 


. some of the disillusionment and personal 


tragedy that always has come from the 
backwash of war. 

When we examine the problems of 
these men who are already experiencing 
difficulty, what do we find? We find 
that they are very human, often very com- 
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plicated, and frequently serious problems 
—more serious, in the judgment -of the 
Richmond workers at least, than those 
normally found in the non-service con- 
nected families which come to them. 
Roughly and for descriptive purposes only, 
we may say that their difficulties fall into 
several discernible classifications, which 
are by no means mutually exclusive. In- 
deed, from the standpoint of the particu- 
lar veteran and his family, the gravity of 
his total problem is evidenced by the fact 
that, more often than not, the several 
types of situations are found in combina- 
tion. 


Problems of Emotional Instability 


These are the problems which show up 
pnmarily in the personality and mental 
condition of the veteran himself. They 
range from cases of paranoia, acute al- 
coholism, and other  readily-diagnosed 
mental diseases, to chronically nervous and 
unstable personalities. In general, here 
are the men whose fears and anxieties 
have become so acute that normal social 
and vocational activities are blocked. 

An example is a_thirty-nine-year-old 
marine with two years of combat serv- 
ice, discharged with a diagnosis of para- 
noia, who fears that his wife is unfaith- 
ful, and mistreats her so that she leaves 
home. His fifteen-year-old boy is under 
the supervision of the juvenile court. An 
infantry corporal, obviously very emotion- 
ally upset, is described as a “changed 
man,” abusive and alcoholic, jailed for 
a time on a rape charge. His wife plans 
to leave him. Another young man, har- 
assed by a dominating mother-in-law, 


worried about his wife and young baby, 
has abandoned his original plans to re- 
turn to medical college. There is the 
widower, with an excellent army record, 
who is fighting alcoholism and who must 
still keep his children under the care of a 
child placement agency. And there is the 
veteran who served long and ably in the 
Seabees, a stable man himself, who, if he 
can secure psychiatric treatment for his 
attractive but neurotic wife, feels that he 
may have a good chance to keep his home 
together. 


Problems of Family Relationship 


Divorce has already written finis to 
some of the “hasty marriages” that were 
a fruitful topic for yesterday’s headlines 
and feature writers. No one doubts that 
the number will increase. But divorce is 
only one of the evidences of the family 
relationship problems which the veterans 
are finding very difficult. Long separa- 
tion puts a strain on the affectional ties of 
family life. Where there were actual or 
potential stresses before, where the veteran 
or his wife have changed in their outlook, 
interests, values, where either has not held 
too loyally to the other, reunion brings 
with it inherent difficulties. In other 
cases, desertion, separation, failure on the 
part of the veteran to support his family, 
may be forerunners of divorce. Some- 
times, in spite of quarrels, suspicion, and 
misunderstanding the ties are sufficiently 
sound to warrant hope that strong, normal 
family relationships may be restored. 

So it is with a former petty officer, 
whose wife was so upset over his absence 
that she used every possible device to pro- 
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_ His wife flatly told him that she di 


cure his release, meanwhile negle 
herself and little boy. Her husba 
back now, working sympathetically 
carefully to give her a sense of sec 
and normalcy. Quite the opposit 
true of the lieutenant, with an .hono 
record as a combat pilot, whose wife 
to California while he was away, 
serted their child, eventually divorced 
and remarried. He is now trying t 
tain the permanent custody of the cl 

Discouraging, also, is the situatiog 
the veteran who was discharged du 
his combat training, whose wife’s par 
never did think much of him, and } 
now feels defeated, that life is against I 


want him if the army didn’t, and h 
serted, taking their child with her. 
in another home the return of the hush 
from overseas is pulling the family 
gether. While he was away, his wife’ 
in a bad emotional state. She was wi 
ing and unable to keep her children 
her. Now that the family is reun 
she is happier and more contented. 


1 


Economic Problems 
The fact that veterans or their 
ilies required some financial assistance 
two thirds of the 531 adjustment 
handled by the Richmond agencies 
easily be misleading. Actually, in fe 
these was lack of funds the primary 
ficulty. The man’s problem was somet 
else, but in connection with its solu 
some temporary financial help was n 
sary. He was waiting adjudication of 
pension claims and needed to be tided 
for a period of a few weeks; he was n 
ous or ill and wages were irregular; o 
was in debt and needed help in plan 
his way out. At the time this study 
made, employment was good and t 
was little or no necessity for the typ 
financial assistance which comes si 
because an able-bodied man cannot 
work, and gradually exhausts the 
sources which he had accumulated. 
Even these emergent financial probl 
however, are not to be underestimated 
the case of the four children whose fat 
a sergeant with an overseas record, 
been very irregularly employed since 
charge, and is now planning to divorce: 
second wite, financial help is import 
The veteran whose job depends on 
weather (which was bad this sum 
and who is now, because of irregu 
wages, threatened with foreclosure on 
home also has financial needs. An Al 
grant to their grandmother is the sal 
tion of three children whose mother v 
brought into court for “going out,” w 
father had been dishonorably dischar 
from the army for drinking and who 
now deserted his family completely. 
The veteran who comes home wit 


i 
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\|bility may not immediately need medi- 
care beyond that already provided by 
‘;army or the Veterans Administration. 
i: his very disability is apt to complicate 
family life, his vocational career, his 
jrts to achieve social satisfaction. Al- 
jagh rélatively few of the more serious 
cle casualties were yet back in their 
ti COMmunities when the material for 
report was gathered, these few are 
yt In evidence of need for skilled as- 
ance of many kinds. 


Health Problems 


\Che sergeant whose back had been 
‘ken and who is now bedridden, para- 
‘ed from the waist down, should have 
| only nursing and medical supervision 
‘ais own home but a chance for occupa- 
jial therapy. Both he and his family 
‘ld help in imaginative planning for ac- 
ities and experiences which will give 
f a maximum of satisfaction. Other 
jrices were also needed by the wounded 
r, who had been discharged from the 
erans hospital as cured. But the re- 
asibility of his family proved too much 
thim. He has not been well and is now 
firning to the hospital. Meanwhile, his 
fy children have been provided for, and 
is hoped that when he returns from the 
ypital again, the family may be re- 
\.blished. 

‘Although it is too early to be certain, 
ire 1s at least the possibility that the 
ins and hazards of army life will have 
duced susceptibility to illness that will 
| dificult to attribute as service-con- 
ted. If this proves true, there will be 
re cases like the veteran who, some 
nths after discharge, developed a kid- 
* condition which is keeping him from 
ady work. He needs a thorough medi- 
_ examination and appropriate treat- 
nt, but unless he can demonstrate that 
difficulty is service-connected, he is 
: eligible to secure this at the Veterans 
ministration. 

Still another type of health problem is 
yinning to be apparent. This occurs 
ere veterans have been ill, while in the 
ny, from one of the communicable dis- 
es. — malaria, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
1orrhea, beriberi (particularly among 
n who have been prisoners of war). 
ese men are not returned home until 
y have had full army medical treat- 
nt. Nevertheless, there is always dan- 
-of the recurrence of the disease, and 
lic health measures are necessary in 
interest of the man himself as well as 
community. 

Jata gathered in Richmond showed 
t about 7 percent of the men already 
k have needed out-patient service and 
lical care, either at the Veterans Ad- 
istration or elsewhere. This figure may 
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become proportionately higher or lower as 
demobilization goes forward. Many of 
the men will be those who have done the 
fighting and who are returning in fine 
physical condition. On the other hand, on 
V-J Day, there was a backlog of half a 
million men in army and navy hospitals 
who had not been released. As these men 
come back to their home communities, 
many will bring health problems—some 
of them long time problems. 


Leisure Time Problem 


One does not ordinarily think of 
“leisure time” or “recreation” as a prob- 
lem. Rather it is seen as an often longed- 
for opportunity. Yet as one examines the 
histories of veterans who have returned, 
it is clear that they have had just as many 
difficulties in reorienting themselves to a 
new social life as to their own families, or 
to jobs. The youth of yesterday finds that 
his old gang of three or four years ago has 
disappeared. Some have not come back 
from the army, others have married and 
moved away, left town to take jobs or to 
go to school. His girl friends have grown 
up and married or found other friends 
during his absence. He therefore returns 
to a social vacuum, in which he must start 
from scratch to find new friends. 

This difficulty in finding a social group 
to which he can belong especially hits him 
since that has been one of the rich values 
in his. military life. He has leaned on his 
buddies in his tank crew, on shipboard, 
or in his bomber crew. He looks back 
upon that association with nostalgia and 
feels lost without a civilian substitute. 

Perhaps because of their military condi- 
tioning, veterans so far have turned to 
athletics more than to any other specific 


interest. But this has been largely in 
terms of use of facilities for individual 
exercise, rather than through participa- 
tion on teams or in other group programs. 

Again, many of the young men now re- 
turning as captains, majors, lieutenant 
commanders, have been showing leader- 
ship in carrying responsibilities far be- 
yond those of the civilian positions from 
which they went, or to which they are re- 
turning. For the time being, at least, 
they must now look for opportunities in 
their social and civic life which will give 
the satisfaction which comes from the full 
use of these capacities. 

Finally, the young veteran in his early 
twenties is quite aware that he has missed 
out during the three or four years when 
he would normally be circulating among 
the girls of his home town. He is terribly 
anxious to make up for lost time. But fre- 
quently he finds that he doesn’t know 
any girls, or know how to meet them. 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE MORE SERI- 
ous and specific problems which indicate 
that the youthful generation now return- 
ing must go through a not teo easy pe- 
riod of readjustment and reorientation. 
They are problems which differ not at all 
in kind from the difficulties of youth and 
of families anywhere and at any time. But 
the many facets of war experience are 
making them more serious in degree and 
more numerous in relative proportion. 
Certainly they define an area of concern 
of which communities must promptly be- 
come aware. The task of planning, ex- 
panding, or modifying services available 
at present is one that should command the 
immediate attention of the community's 
ablest leadership. 
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WHAT CAN A COMMUNITY do to 
plan, expand, or modify its services so as 
to insure their maximum usefulness to the 
young men and women now returning 
home? A first need is for appropriate 
planning committees under the auspices 
of the council of social agencies or some 
other over-all planning body. These com- 
mittees should include the community’s 
best and strongest citizen leadership, and 
its best and strongest professional brains 
and skills. They should not only repre- 
sent particular areas of service; they 
should also be concerned with the task 
of total community planning in the in- 
terest of the whole veteran—his personal 
and family adjustments, his health and 
recreation, his education and employ- 
ment. 


II. The Brass Tacks of Planning 


The step beyond the set-up of these 
committees, however, is the crucial step. 
The actual service which the veteran re- 
ceives will depend upon the capacity of 
his community’s leaders to wrestle with 
the realities of the particular situation. 
They must get facts, define issues, find 
solutions, and translate those solutions 
into practical action. 

The material in the succeeding pages 
of this report will, we hope, be suggestive 
to communities which are now consider- 
ing what to do and how to do it. We 
have tried to define some of the major 
problems as we have found them, to in- 
dicate the type of facts which are perti- 
nent to their analysis, and to suggest the 
broad lines of community organization 
policy needed for their solution. 


A. Social Adjusiment Services 


Realistic community planning to meet 
the veterans problem of social adjustment 
must start with the premise that the main 
brunt will fall upon, and should be borne 
by, the community’s social casework and 
mental hygiene agencies. No good pur- 
pose will be served by trying to avoid 
that fact. Such personal and family dif- 
ficulties as were described in the preced- 
ing section are intimate, complex, deeply 
rooted in intricate factors of personality 
and human relationship. The two profes- 
sional skills competent to deal with 
such difficulties constructively are those 
of the psychiatrist and the social case- 
worker. In cases where there is diagnosed 
psychoneurosis, both skills are usually 
necessary, the caseworker supplementing 
the treatment plans of the psychiatrist. 


The communities which were visited in 
collecting material for this report, were 
all very short of psychiatric service. They 
were aware of this shortage and knew 
that it would become acute as more vet- 
erans needing treatment returned. 


There was also a shortage of skilled 
caseworkers. But there was much less 
community awareness of that fact, and 
relatively little realistic anticipation that 
the adjustment problems of returning 
servicemen would, or should, add sub- 
stantially to casework agency loads. This 
lack of awareness seemed to be due to the 


fact that, although the proportion of re-s 


turned veterans receiving agency service 
was both significant and prophetic, the 
impact of demand upon the agencies was 
not yet obvious. Only a small part of 
the total number of veterans had yet re- 
turned when these studies were made. 
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Even among those who had returned, 
except at the American Red Cross to 
which large numbers of men come soon 
after return, there was a substantial time 
lag between discharge and the appearance 
of the veteran or his family at the agency 
for service. 

In order to get a clearer picture of the 
potential need for casework and mental 
hygiene services, and of the community 
planning issues involved in meeting that 
need, a special study was undertaken in 
Richmond, Va. Made with the assistance 
of the Council of Social Agencies and 
the individual agencies involved, it re- 
vealed certain facts and posed certain 
questions which our more general infor- 
mation indicates are pertinent to com- 
munity planning in many cities. 


The Situation Studied 


Richmond has five principal casework 
agencies: the American Red Cross, the 
Family Service Society, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Bureau of Catholic Charities, 
and the Travelers Aid Society. There is 
a neuropsychiatric clinic ‘in connection 
with the Medical College of Virginia. 
The Social Service Bureau of the Public 
Welfare Department gives relief and fi- 
nancial assistance to families, but case- 
work service is limited to those eligible 
for public assistance. 

Thirty-three full time and seven. part 
time caseworkers, and eight full time and 
two part time supervisors make up the 
staffs of these five agencies. The clinic 
has one full time psychiatric social worker, 
with psychiatric service given by the 
teaching staff of the college. 


As of September 15, the workers 
these agencies had given casework or ] 
chiatric service to 531 veterans with m 
or less serious adjustment difficult 
This was from a total of 3,905 veter 
who had so far returned to Richma 
If this proportion were to hold for | 
30,000 servicemen who are expected! 
return, some 4,100 veterans cases wo} 
find their way into the service loads} 
these agencies during the next twelve 
twenty-four months. Even granted 
this projection has only limited statisti 
validity, it does broadly outline the 4 
portion of the demand which may | 
pend. 

What any part of this increased | 
mand would mean to the agency is sj 
when such figures are looked at in 
junction with two other facts: first, tj 
the total case loads of the agencies, — 
cluding both veteran and civilian ca: 
in September was 1,909; and second, t 
the veterans cases so far handled have | 
the whole been more serious and com 
cated than the civilian cases and h; 
thus required more service with less ra; 
turnover. 


Current Agency Experience 


Analysis of the current experience 
the individual agencies helped to clar} 
the picture further. 

To date, the American Red Cross 
handled more veterans cases than ali 
the other agencies combined. But duly 
the war it has carried, and still is ca 
ing, a very ciharanteal caseload of fal 
ilies whose men are in military service 
not yet returned as veterans. In J 
out of 1,409 active cases, only 187 
veterans; in the majority of cases, 
men of the families were still in the arn} 
forces. As demobilization proceeds, 
balance will shift. By next summer 
high proportion of its total caseload 
be veterans; and a low proportion, 
families. of men who are still in servi 
Present indications are that its total lc 
may increase. | 

In the children’s agency, the situatior 
somewhat the same, although the num 
of cases is not large. That is, children. 
servicemen have been placed in fos: 
homes where the family situation requir 
it. As men return, there will be a simi] 
shift in clientele from “servicemen” : 
“Veterans.” 

The contrary situation exists in some. 
the other agencies. The Family Serv) 
Society, for example, has been carryi. 
relatively few cases of families of servi 
men. Most of the 44 veterans cases | 
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wr handled were new cases, not known to 
ne agency before. Even at the present 
‘tio of veterans cases to men returned, 
ae can predict that the Society’s intake 
‘ud active caseload will be increased 
y about one third. If the proportion 
creases, as seems quite possible, the ad- 
‘tional load will be proportionately 
“eater. 


| 


Facts and Forecasts 


| Of the 531 veterans families receiving 
[gency service because of serious adjust- 
tent problems, only 36 were reported by 
je neuropsychiatric clinic. Since the 
jinic was even then working to full 
jwacity, this throws into sharp relief the 
eagerness of Richmond’s mental hygiene 
rvices. In the judgment of the case- 
ork agencies, some 23 percent of the 
31 cases should have had diagnosis, treat- 
‘ent, or consultation from a psychiatrist. 
‘Loreover, if the average ratio of 15 per- 
!nt for neuropsychiatric discharges from 
ie armed forces holds good for Rich- 
Niond, nearly twice as many men have 
‘me back with this disability as have so 
fr been reached by all the agencies com- 
yned. 

' These facts are helping Richmond face 
fe realities of its problem... The need for 
lditional full time psychiatric service is 
lear. By projecting present experience, 
1e can predict that by the time all of 
ichmond’s veterans are back, there will 
jtve been some 1,300 who will have re- 
red psychiatric diagnosis, treatment or 
msultation. This is probably a mini- 
uum estimate. The neuropsychiatric clinic 


i the Medical College now serves about 
)O cases a year. As yet, only a few of 
ese are veterans. Conservatively esti- 
ated, the clinic or some agency should 
equipped to handle at least three times 
many veteran and civilian cases during 
e next twelve to eighteen months. 

In comparison, the probable need for 
panded casework service is less dra- 
atic. As indicated above, in the Red 
ross, and to a much less degree in some 
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of the other agencies, current caseloads 
include the families of men now in mili- 
tary service. As these men return there 
will be a statistical transfer from “‘ser- 
vicemen’s” cases to ‘“‘veterans”’ cases, 
which will bring down the net increase in 
agency loads. However, on the basis of 
experience to date, one can roughly esti- 
mate this net increase at around 1,000 
new cases during the next twelve to 
eighteen months. All other things being 
equal, this would probably require a staff 
expansion of about one third in Rich- 
mond’s combined group of casework 
agencies. 

Richmond planning groups understand 
that these estimates were speculative, as 
of the time they were made—the middle 
of September. Nevertheless, on that basis 
they are beginning to define the ’propor- 
tions of their coming task. Similar factual 
data kept up to date, will enable them 
to see with reasonable definiteness and 
clarity, six to eight months from now, 
the exact situation with which they will 
then be confronted. 


Personnel Shortages 


Richmond must now face the fact of 
personnel shortages and do what can be 
done to meet them. In a broad sense this 
is a national problem and its ultimate 
solution is dependent upon national 
leadership and action. Richmond, Day- 
ton, Norfolk, St. Paul, St. Louis, and 
every other community basically are up 
against the same problem. At present, 
not only are they competing with each 
other for psychiatrists and caseworkers, 
but the different agencies within each 
community (and the national agencies 
with which they are affiliated) are also 
competing with each other. Coordinated 
recruiting and training plans at the na- 
tional level are badly needed. The one 
effort of this kind in the casework field, 
conducted for two years under the aus- 
pices of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers, unfortunately is now 
quiescent because of lack of funds. In 
the psychiatric field, the principal effort, 
sponsored by the National Mental Hy- 
giene Committee, is for a federal program 
which would include scholarships and sub- 
sidies for the training of psychiatrists. 

The local community, however, can- 
not wait for a national solution, although 
they can lend their aid and support to 
any plans which ultimately are formu- 
lated. Their young men and young wo- 
men are back, or soon will be. ‘They 
must do what they can now to make the 
best of the situation. 

The Richmond Community Chest, for 
example, has already appropriated $15,- 
000 for additional psychiatric service, 
and is going aggressively into the mar- 


ket for psychiatrists. As trained men are 
released from military service, it is in a 
position to take prompt advantage of their 
availability. The Norfelk Community 
Chest, after a thorough study of all of 
its casework services, has appropriated 
sufficient funds to staff a new consoli- 


dated casework agency. In many other 
communities, money is being similarly 
appropriated for staff, as soon as person- 
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. nel can be secured. 


Richmond recently came firmly toe 
grips with another perennial problem. 
Casework ,salary levels have been low in 
comparison with many other communi- 
ties and with the wartime agencies which 
have made a heavy drain on local agency 
personnel. ‘This year’s budgets include 
an increase all along the line. Nationally 
the net demand for workers during the 
coming months will still be greater than 
the supply. However, caseworkers will 
be returning from the armed services, 
from overseas, and from other immedi- 
ately war-connected activities. By its 
action, Richmond is now in a better po- 
sition to recruit needed personnel during 
a period when the situation will be more 
fluid than it has been for some time. 

During the past year, the Indianapolis 
Community Chest has set a precedent 
that is worth noting. On the assump- 
tion that personnel shortages were long 
range, rather than emergent, it appropri- 
ated $30,000 to provide, during the next 
five years, scholarships which would send 
likely candidates to the Graduate School 
of Social Work at Indiana University. 
Casework agencies in Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, and other cities in which 
schools of social work are located, have 
long had established working arrange- 
ments allowing for field service for stu- 
dents and employment upon graduation. 

Whatever may be the specific and 
practical steps which a particular com- 
munity can take to meet its personnel 
problem, one basic point is worth mak- 
ing. Plans should be made jointly by 
the agencies whose requirements must be 
met. Not only is there strength in unity, 
but competitive bidding between agencies 
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is disruptive of any real solution of the 
problem. Under the auspices of the 
Council of Social Agencies or some other 
over-all body, a committee representing 
not only the professional workers in the 
agencies but the lay leadership of the 
community should undertake a statesman- 
like and realistic approach to this central 
issue. 


TIGHTENING UP 


Another step which any community 

can take is to “tighten up” its present 
services, and put the now available case- 
work and mental hygiene resources more 
efficiently to work in the veterans inter- 
est. No two communities will,need to 
do exactly the same things. The set-up 
of agencies and services vary and with 
them the specific measures which would 
help improve the over-all community 
efficiency. 
. There are, however, a number of un- 
derlying issues which, upon examination, 
will be found to be present at least in 
most urban centers. 


Role of the Red Cross 


The first is a question about the fu- 
ture community role of the home serv- 
ice program of the American Red Cross. 
Any systematic effort to make the best 
use of the total group of casework agen- 
cies, including the Red Cross itself, is de- 
pendent on the answer to that question. 
At present, the Red Cross, as far as serv- 
ice to servicemen’s families and to return- 
ing veterans is concerned, dominates the 
local scene. 

The breakdown of the July caseload 
in the Richmond Red Cross chapters il- 
lustrates the point. In that month, 1,- 
409 families were served. Of these, 187 
were families of veterans; the remainder, 
families whose servicemen were still in 
the armed forces. About three quarters 
of the 187 were cases where the principal 
need was for minor service or temporary 
financial assistance while the veteran was 
filing claims and waiting for their ad- 
judication. But in some 45 cases, or 
nearly 25 percent, the workers had identi- 
fied serious adjustment difficulties which 
required psychiatric service or extensive 
casework service, or a combination of 
both. 

Service to servicemen’s families and 
temporary assistance to veterans while 
claims are pending has been a traditional 
Red Cross function. But what communi- 
ties must now decide is whether or not 
they should look to the Red Cross from 
now on as their principal resource for 
casework service to the veterans families 
which have more serious and complicated 
adjustment problems. By a series of na- 
tural circumstances, but with little con- 
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scious community planning, the trend had 
been in that direction in the cities where 
we were able to gather precise data. In 
Richmond, for example, 387 of the 531 
veterans families so far served by its five 
casework agencies and identified as hav- 
ing the type of serious problems described 
in the preceding section, were Red Cross 
cases. Our general information would 
indicate that a somewhat similar situ- 
tion exists in many other communities 
throughout the country. 

If, in a particular city, the Red Cross 
is to do that job, community planning 
must make sure that it is equipped to do 
so. Agreements and understandings with 
the other casework agencies must be 
worked out so as to eliminate confusion 
and prevent the type of ‘run-around’ 
to which the veteran and the veteran- 
conscious community now so violently 
object. Generally speaking, also, Red 
Cross caseloads now are very large. In- 
dividual workers often carry one hun- 
dred or more cases. This may not be 
too much where the service required is 
of a temporary nature. However, a stand- 
ard family casework agency looks with 
disfavor on having a worker carry a load 
of more than twenty-five or thirty-five 
cases where complicated problems require 
skillful and constructive handling. Red 
Cross chapters will need to segregate 
their loads, as they were doing to a de- 
gree in Richmond, and give their best 
personnel a smaller number of cases when 
intensive service is required. They will 
also have to arrange for psychiatric 
service, including diagnosis, treatment, 


and consultation, in the many instan 
where that is necessary. 

The other alternative is to maint: 
the Red Cross’ traditional role of te 
porary service pending claims adjudi 
tion. This would mean clarifying a 
speeding up its referral policies so tl 
the more serious problem cases can 
quickly handed on to the communit 
family casework agencies. 

Such a policy has advantages wh. 
there are other casework agencies wh 
quality of work is of high standard. T 
problem which the veteran brings to th 
is in general the same type they are 
customed to handle. Their approach 
a generalized approach—that is, they | 
concerned with the diagnosis and tre 
ment of the difficulties inherent in a tc 
family situation, rather than with | 
specialized treatment of only some p 
ticular aspect of it. Such a policy, me 
over, would avoid a long-run trend | 
ward the development of another cc 
plete service set up for one particu 
group in the community. In the past 4 
has proved to be disruptive to efficient ¢ 
economical community organization. 

It would be dangerous to lay da 
any rigid national pattern to guide lc 
communities in deciding this issue. 
erans are returning rapidly, their 
for service is increasing, and each ¢ 
munity should determine its basic po} 
now, in order to plan for the best use 
the agencies at its disposal. But fail 
to make a clear decision will result inj 
evitable competition between the 
Cross and the community’s other gene} 
ized casework agencies, and in confus| 
both on the part of the veteran and 
public. 


Use of Psychiatric Service 


A second point well worth examiii 
is whether or not maximum and effic 
use is now being made of whatever : 
chiatric service is immediately availa 
A psychiatrist, assisted by a psychia 
social worker, can handle only a 
small number of cases’ at any one 
for full psychiatric treatment. Aft 
agnosis, treatment usually takes a I 
time, requiring many personal intervii 
with the patient. This means that. 
turnover of cases is slow and that i) 
given period only a few new ones car 
added to his load. On the other ha 
diagnostic service, and even'a lim 
amount of consultative service, g 
through the casework agencies can _ 
at least a measure of the psychiatr 
scientific knowledge at the disposal 
much larger number of clients. Cong 
ative service can be a real factor in 
venting serious developments in situat! 
where the client is not really mentall | 
but is neurotic or emotionally distur} 


oO 
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Tempo and Intake 

A third point to be. given practical 
isideration is the tempo of service. 
iorkers serving veterans report that 
ire is a readiness, even a demand, on 
jir part for swift and decisive action. 
many instances, the families are at a 
\jor crisis brought to a head by the vet- 
n’s return, and the acuteness of the 
ylation is recognized by the clients 
mselves. Speedy diagnosis and swift 
jatment procedures are really called for 
| if provided will step up client turn- 
r and make it possible to serve more 
jailies in a given length of time. 
Slosely allied with this is the import- 
,e of skillful and discriminating intake 
jicies. A judicious balance between the 
nber of cases accepted for long and 
eful treatment and those offering op- 
[tunity for quicker and easier adjust- 
at, can help insure that the agency’s 
Jited facilities are working to the best 
/antage of the total group of veterans. 
instances where there is little hope of 
cessful casework treatment, more au- 
ritative supervision by official agencies 
{h as Richmond’s Juvenile and Do- 
stic Relations Court and its probation 
ff may well be the best solution. 


(Role of Authoritative Agencies 


ndeed, an examination of the division 
| functions between the casework 
Incies and the official agencies whose 
l2 is primarily authoritative and pro- 
itive, may well result in understandings 
ich would make for a more efficient 
of each. In Richmond, for example, 
‘roximately 30 percent of the total 


the Family Service Society had either 
n referred by, or were concurrently 
ag handled by, the Juvenile Court and 
mestic Relations Court. Some of 
se cases included non-support, di- 
ced or separated families, alcoholism 


-y saw little possibility of reestablish- 
family unity. In others, there was 
ch more hope. A study of these cases is 
yv under way. On the basis of the 
lings it is hoped to establish policies 
t will make it possible to sort out those 
iations which can best be handled by 
_ probation staff of the court and 
se that can best be served by the staff 
the society. 


| Financial Assistance 

Vieasured in dollars, the veterans need 
financial assistance through direct re- 
has so far not been great. The state 
the employment market, plus eligibil- 
for mustering out pay, unemployment 
ipensation, disability pensions, and 
er benefits have reduced financial 
ngencies to a minimum. For this 
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mber of veterans cases so far served 


ther situations where the Family So- . 


very reason, now is a good time for any 
community to examine its resources and 
policies so that it will be prepared to meet 
a greater volume of demand, if and when 
it occurs. 

What -financial need there has been to 
date has been met mainly by the Red 
Cross, which in Richmond had given aid 
to about 8 percent of the men already 
back. A few cases were receiving as- 
sistance from the Public Welfare De- 
partment and from the other casework 
agencies. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that this situation will change dur- 
ing the next twelve months, when many 
more men are back. As initial resources 
become exhausted, individuals will find 
it difficult through earnings alone to 
make up for the regular allotments their 
families have been receiving while they 
were in service. 

For the private agencies, this will raise 
the question as to whether the main bur- 
den of financial subsidies will continue to 
be borne by the Red Cross, or whether 
more of it must be assumed by the case- 
work agencies financed by the Community 
Chest. For the public agencies, it means 
a careful examination of resources of the 
public welfare department and of policy 
agreements between it and the private 
agencies in respect to particular types of 
cases. If, during the next twelve to 
twenty-four months, as is now predicted 
by some authorities, an over-all total of 
six million men become unemployed, the 
public department’s load of unemployed 
veterans cases inevitably will increase. 
Much of the community’s ability to dis- 
charge its obligations to its veterans will 
depend on the ability and capacity of the 
public department to give adequate and 


prompt aid through general relief rather 
than through categorical assistance. 


Reorganization 


Finally, many communities may well 
examine the basic organizational struc- 
ture through which their casework and 
mental hygiene services are provided. 
The existence of a number of separate ad- 
ministrative units has long made for ad- 
ministrative waste, tended to confuse the 
client and the public, and been a deter- 
rent to a rapid formulation of community 
plans such as the veteran is now demand- 
ing and expecting. Prior to the war, and 
even during the war years, many com- 
munities have been moving towards a 
consolidation of different types of case 
work agencies, which combines their spe- 
cialized professional skills in a single 
strong administrative unit. It seems al- 
together likely that this trend will con- 
tinue at an accelerated pace. 

In facing such an issue in the immedi- 
ate interest of the veteran, however, a 
community should be practical about it. 
Major reorganization or consolidation is 
a process almost always accompanied by 
an interim peried of organizational un- 
certainty. If the ground has already been 
laid and the community and the agen- 
cies involved are ready, the present mo- . 
ment may be opportune. But if that is 
not the case, the veteran’s interests may 
be better served by delay until his long 
run needs are established. The next 
twelve to twenty-four months will be 
crucial ones. During that period, the 
volume of veterans demands must be met 
successfully if the agencies are to obtain 
the confidence of the veteran and of the 
community. 


B. Related Areas of Need 


Although this report has stressed the 
importance of the veterans personal and 
family problems, he has, quite obviously, 
other needs for which the community 
should do some planning. In no one area 
can his problems be considered in a 
vacuum. The veteran must be seen as 
a whole person, not as a personality split 
into innumerable separate parts. To 
this end, plans for the community’s ser- 
vices in all these major areas must be 
integrated. Therefore, in order to com- 
plete the total picture, we are including 
in the latter half of this section the high- 
lights of material gathered about five 
other fields of community service which 
should contribute to his successful re- 
orientation to community life—medical 
service, recreation, vocational guidance, 
education and employment. 

In the communities visited in prepara- 
tion for this report, the issues ahead in 


connection with medical service and rec- 
reation seemed neither so clear cut nor 
so acute as in the mental hygiene and 
casework fields. Indeed, because mental 
hygiene is itself a medical service, health 
leaders were concerning themselves pri- 
marily with problems in that field, and 
giving less attention to other’ phases of 
the medical care program which might 
be required by the returning veteran. 

It was also apparent that recreation 
agencies would need to make certain shifts 
in their current program if they are to 
meet the veterans leisure time interests. 

Since almost every veteran will want 
a job, later if not immediately, education 
and employment facilities must receive, 
and indeed are receiving, a top priority 
in community planning. Indications so 
far are that upwards of 10 percent of the 
veterans: want further education. No 
community can help but realize that the 
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veteran’s ability to obtain satisfactory em- 
ployment, or pursue his education suc- 
cessfully, has a direct and important bear- 
ing on the whole process of his adjustment 
to civilian life. For many of them, suc- 
cess at these key points can contribute the 
factors of confidence and security which 
are the essential bulwarks against potential 
frustration and deteriorating personal and 
family relationships. 


Medical Care 


As far as medical services are con- 
cerned, the crux of the matter—and the 
thing which every community needs to 
determine with as much precision as pos- 
sible—is how much service the veteran is 
getting, or is going to get, from the 
Veterans Administration. This is not 
merely a question of what he is entitled 
to by law or administrative regulation. 
It is also a question of the practical ex- 
tent and availability of the VA’s service 
in a particular community. 

As to the first, the situation is rea- 
sonably clear. The VA does assume re- 
sponsibility for a big block of the medical 
care which the total group of veterans 
(but not their families) will need. The 
disabled veteran has been given complete 
medical and hospital service before he 
returns. All veterans at any time can 
get either medical or hospital care for a 
service-connected illness or disability. All 
veterans can get hospital care, if they 
need it and can’t afford it, regardless of 
whether or not the illness is service-con- 
nected. For the ordinary illness or injury 
which may come to anyone, the veteran 
like any other member of the community 


must turn to his private physician, or to 
the community’s out-patient clinic and 
nursing services. There is some opinion 
that his needs for such services would 
differ in a substantial degree from those 
of the general population. 

Communities differ greatly, however, 
in the practical availability of Veterans 
Administration services. Last summer in 
Dayton, the VA’s only out-patient service 
was in connection with the regional office 
which served half the state of Ohio. 
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Richmond now has a subregional office, 
which must serve twenty-nine Virginia 
counties. The VA is now in the process 
of extending its medical services as far 
down into local communities as it can. 
How far it will and can go in making 
them practically available to communities 
everywhere, is still uncertain. Mean- 
while, many communities will find that 
if the veterans medical needs are to be 
met, they will have to supplement both 
out-patient and hospital services, espe- 
cially in emergencies. Facts as well as 
policies worked out in conjunction with 
the VA relevant to this point are just 
as important to sound planning as those 
relating to the veterans need for mental 
hygiene and casework services. 


Recreation and Group Work 


+ At the time material was gathered for 
this report, recreation and greup work 
agencies in the cities visited had given 
little consideration to practical readjust- 
ments which they might be called upon 
to make in order to meet the needs of 
the veteran. Yet it seems clear that these 
community agencies have before them a 
real opportunity and that an appraisal of 
their role is an important part of any 
community undertaking in the veterans 
interest. Several points are worth noting 
in this connection. 

Because leisure time interests vary with 
different age groups, only a part of the 
community’s recreation and group work 


.agencies are concerned with men and 


women, eighteen to twenty-five or older. 
These include the public recreation de- 


partments, YM and YWCA’s, YM and © 


YWHA’s, settlements, boys clubs, and 
other agencies in particular communities. 
They do not include the organizations 
whose principal concern is with the teen- 
age group. 

The varied activities of these agencies 
depend in considerable degree upon plant 
and physical facilities—buildings, gym- 
nasia, tennis courts, athletic fields, and 
the like. During the war, expansion of 
such facilities and in lesser degree their 
normal repair and improvement, have 
been largely at a standstill. Many com- 
munities are now making plans to catch 
up. Los Angeles, for example, is conduct- 
ing a countywide survey of its public and 
private recreation service to determine 
where to expand, and how. Richmond’s 
city council has endorsed an expenditure 
of $2,280,000 for new swimming pools, 
neighborhood parks, and_ playgrounds. 
Such plans, while not primarily under- 
taken in the interest of the veteran, never- 
theless have a direct bearing upon the 
leisure time resources available to him, 
as well as to the other citizens of the 
community. 


A more immediate point is in the 
that many of these ‘agencies, dua 
war years, have been adjacent to mi 
camps, or located in urban commu! 
with many servicemen in transit. ; 
programs shifted substantially to 
these needs. Less emphasis was su 
programs for a more or less perm 
membership constituency. More s 
was put on programs such as da 
parties, and large social gatherings fo 
shifting non-membership group of set 
men and women. Especially for the 
vate agencies, this tended to, revers¢ 
prewar trend toward work with 
groups and the refinement of group * 
skills and leadership in the program 
this age group. 

Generally speaking, also, Ggernal| 
gets increased substantially. Some of 
increase was especially raised for sea 
men’s work, such as the USO. But | 
were also increases in earned ‘neous 
in community chest appropriation te 
general budgets. 


Now, as the serviceman returns 
a veteran, to find and take his pla: 
a citizen of his home town, these ag 
again have an opportunity to pri 
many services which will not only) 
make that return more satisfying, 
which can assist him in some of hij 
justments to civilian life. Realizati 
that opportunity, however, again wil 
for a reorientation of program p 
and a modification of procedures, 1 
probability along some such lines 
following: 


1. The development of smaller 
groups in which the veteran can 
substitute for the close personal as 
tions which meant so much to him i 
armed forces. Opinion, to date, see 
be that these should not be orga 
as veterans groups per se, but rath 
terms of interests or friendships 
appeal to the veteran as an indiv 

2. The development of skill in per 
counseling. "This will make it po 
to identify vocational, employment 
justment, health, and other personal 
lems, and to make appropriate ref¢ 
for service to the community ag¢ 
equipped to give the assistance ne 


3. Increase of co-recreational acti 
to a much greater extent than in pt 
years. One of the great lessons lez 
during the war was that organiza 
exclusively for men and those exclu: 
for women could plan activities for r 
groups jointly and serve their c 
tuencies more effectively: With the: 
turn to civilian life, young people off 
sexes will be even more eager to: 
social opportunities together. | 


4. Greater emphasis on outdoor r 
tion for the eighteen to twenty-fiv 
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ap of veterans (and non-veterans as 
1). What is needed here is not only 
\janized athletics, but opportunities for 
\|Joor sports of all kinds, such as skiing, 
jmming, overnight camping, ahd other 
|vities in which men, women, and fami- 
., can all participate. 

Vocational Guidance 


i} 


Central to the issues involved in plan- 
ijg both educational and employment 
ices are certain characteristics of the 
yup of men now returning. Many of 
4 younger men have never held a ci- 
an job. Others have held only un- 
jled jobs and are now hoping to im- 
ve their vocational status. In many 
yects, this has been a technician’s war, 
| many men have acquired skills which 
jy hope to utilize in some civilian em- 
jyment. Others have risen rapidly in 
| armed forces to positions of executive 
\leadership capacity. To a high propor- 
1, the two, three, or four years spent 
service brought personal maturity, but 
|; them, as far as civilian experience is 
|cerned, vocationally immature. 

JAs educational and employment au- 
jrities now recognize, all of this is 
Icing a high premium upon adequate 
ilities for educational and vocational 
dance. Never before has there ever 
n such a concentrated demand for the 
oposite of vocational knowledge, apti- 
le analysis, and interviewing skills re- 
site to this task. 

Yet in most communities, few experi- 
‘ed people are available. Richmond 
ypened to be an exception, for there 
’ State Department of Education had 
some years been operating a vocational 
qic under the name of the Richmond 
nsultation Service. As a state spon- 
‘ed service, this is, however, unique. 
The Veterans Administration is now 
ving rapidly to fill this gap. It is 
ting up new counseling centers, re- 
iting, supervising, and interviewing 
‘sonnel, and giving them short train- 
r courses. In the next few months, it is 
ected that several hundred people will 
available from these courses. Because 
se months will be the key months for 
‘ational counseling, full use of the VA 
ilities is likely to be the best solution 
many places. 


Educational Services 


[he time factor, while important, is 
; of an imperative in the development 
| adaptation of local educational ser- 
=5 to meet the veteran’s needs. “The 
eran has two years in which to apply 
his educational rights under the GI 
|. On the other hand, this is strictly 
ocal—and_ state—responsibility. “The 
erans Administration will foot the 


but it neither plans nor administers the 
educational services themselves. 

Educational authorities are already 
finding that major adjustments in or- 
dinary school and college programs are 
necessary in order to meet the veteran’s 
special requirements. The need for these 
adjustments is stemming from three main 
facts: first, the veteran is now a mature 
adult; second, he wants to make up for 
lost time and get his education quickly; 
third, he wants his training pointed quite 
specifically towards a job or vocation. 

At least four major guideposts are 
emerging that should be helpful to com- 
munities in adapting their educational ser- 
vices to these factors. 

1. Teaching methods, texts, and pro- 
cedures used for adolescents need to be 
revamped to meet the interests and pre- 
requisites of more mature students. 

2. Colleges, as well as high schools, 
must be more flexible in their entrance 
requirements in order to save the veteran 
from waste of time or courses that he 
does not want to take. 

3. A wide range of local educational 
and training courses is necessary. The 
living allowance of the GI Bill ($50 per 
month) makes it more advantageous for 
the veteran to go to school in his home 
town than to incur the added expense of 
specialized education elsewhere. 

4. Special attention should be given 
to the disabled veteran, including more 
complete records, individual guidance and 
counseling, and assurance of adequate 
health services. Local educational au- 
thorities need to plan his program in close 
cooperation with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


Employment Service 


Planning for employment itself, the 
creation of job opportunities, involves an 
interwoven complex of factors, national 
and local, industry by industry, that he 
quite outside the province of such a 
report as this—except perhaps to note 
that in the cities visited, industry was 
vigorously addressing itself to that prob- 
lem. 

- Employment service to veterans, that is 
organized assistance to them in finding 
an opening and securing a job, is a dif- 
ferent matter. Locally this service is now 
being rendered at two main points: first, 
by the U. S. Employment Service; and 
second, through the personnel depart- 
ments of the larger corporations. In Rich- 
mond, the USES had registered 1,500 
veterans for jobs, about 40 percent of 
those who have returned. For these 
1,500, it had made 3,836 referrals, re- 
sulting in 2,811 placements, or an aver- 
age of almost two placements to a man. 
From ‘the time they leave the reception 


cational bill—or at least part of it,desk, veterans are handled by a special 
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veterans division. The vocationally handi- 
capped, and those with other placement 
problems are routed through the Selective 
Placement Division. 

This reflects the essential nature of the 
employment service function. .It can cor- 
relate information about current employ- 
ment opportunities. It can provide a cen- 
tral point to which men looking for jobs 
can apply. Within that general role, the 
service’s usefulness depends upon the qual- 


ity of its contact with ‘employers, its 
knowledge of their particular require- 
ments, and its capacity to give indi- 
vidualized attention and service to each 
applicant. In Richmond, the USES stood 
well in all of these respects. 

The first problem posed for industrial 
personnel departments stems from their 
legal responsibility for reemployment of 
employes who entered the services. Those 
visited in connection with this study had 
worked out systematic procedures for 
meeting this responsibility and had had 
sufficient experience to test its effective- 
ness. ‘The key elements seemed to be: 
first, a careful and sympathetic personal 
interview at the central office, with full 
records available regarding previous em- 
ployment experience, military service, and 
health; second, agreement with the vet- 
eran in respect to a particular job that 
was at least commensurate with, and if 
possible, of higher status than his pre- 
vious one; third, personal introduction to 
his immediate supervisor or foreman; 
fourth, personal attention from the cen- 
tral office to any difficulties which he may 
have on the job itself. This may involve 
reassignment to another job or referral 
for service to some community agency. 

In general, in the cities visited, there 
was evidence of considerable leadership 
in community planning for this type of 
employment service. Stimulation had 
been coming down from a variety of na- 
tional sources, and local exchange of ex- 
perience, under various auspices, was ap- 
parent. 
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FINALLY, IT IS NO GOOD for a 
community to plan for the extension or 
reorientation of its services unless it also 
makes sure that the veteran will get to 
them, if, as, and when he needs them. 
Channels of information and referral need 
to be organized so that he can be put 
in touch with the proper agencies prompt- 
ly. Never before have communities been 
faced with a quite comparable problem. 
For never in such a short space of time 
have so many people needed intelligent 
direction to such a variety of specialized 
resources. Never have communities them- 
selves been so aware of their own short- 
comings in this particular respect. 

Generally speaking, these shortcomings 
are most apparent in connection with the 
community’s adjustment services. In most 
places, the veteran can get to the agency 
which can give him authoritative help in 
filing for claims and benefits, in one, or at 
most two, jumps. He can go directly to 
the office of the Veterans Administration ; 
or if he is uncertain, he can go to the 
Veterans Information Center. From 
there, if his question cannot be answered, 
he will be referred to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration or to its representative. 


Key Contact Agencies 


If he wants employment assistance, he 
can go directly to the U. S. Employment 
Service. Or he may report to his Selective 
Service Board, or go to the Veterans In- 
formation Center to inquire about his 
job rights. From either of the latter 
places, he will probably be referred to 
his former employer or to the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

His search for detailed information 
about educational or vocational courses 
or for vocational counseling may not be 
quite so simple. At present, the Informa- 
tion Center itself is apt to be his best 
source of information or advice. Or at 
least, it should be able to send him to 
the Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center or such advisory services as there 
are in the public schools or colleges. 

But if he needs help in connection with 
any of the adjustment problems with 
which this report has been so largely 
concerned, confusion too often rules. This 
is partly because people, whether they be 
veterans or not, seldom realize that they 
need skilled assistance with their emo- 
tional or family difficulties. Sometimes 
they wait until some critical emergency 
has developed which compels them to 
seek professional advice. The complexity 
of the service set-up itself and a tradi- 
tional lack of orderly referral channels 
also help produce confusion. 
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IV. Eliminating the Run-Around 


At present, five agencies are in early 
contact with a large proportion of vet- 
erans—the Selective Service Boards, the 
USES, the Veterans Administration, the 
Veterans Information Center, and the 
American Red Cross. All veterams are 
supposed to report to their local draft 
boards. The Veterans Administration is 
not only the authoritative source of in- 
formation about claims and benefits, but 
the agency which files and processes them. 
Employment is one of the early major 
concerns of nearly all veterans. As al- 
ready indicated, the Richmond USES had 
registered some 40 percent of those al- 
ready back. The Veterans Information 
Center is usually well advertised and 
centrally located. In the three cities in 
which statistical data were collected, 50 
to 75 percent of the returned servicemen 
are registered with it. Twenty-five per- 
cent of Richmond’s veterans had _ regis- 
tered with the Red Cross and 92 percent 
of these had gone there directly on their 
own initiative, that is, without being re- 
ferred by other agencies. 

‘There are also normal channels through 
which veterans as well as non-veterans 
might be referred to agencies equipped 
to diagnose and treat family and adjust- 
ment problems. Friends, neighbors, 
churches, schools, industrial personnel de- 
partments, and labor unions are points of 
natural contact from which persons need- 
ing help may be and often are referred 
to the welfare, health, and recreation 
agencies. The truth is, however, that in 
few communities have such points of con- 
tact been systematically organized for re- 
ferral purposes. 


Central Referral Spot 


Therefore it would seem doubly im- 
portant that, somewhere among the five 
agencies which have early contact with 
such a large proportion of veterans, real 


. skill be developed in identification of ad- 


justment difficulties and discriminating 
referral. The inherent nature of the func- 
tions of the Selective Service Boards, the 
USES, and the Veterans Administration 
prevent them from becoming a natural 
repository for this job. 

The veteran is supposed to “report” 
to the Selective Service Board, but its 
principal responsibility is to see that em- 
ployers live up to their legal obligation to 
give him back his previous job. ‘The 
U. S. Employment Service is concerned 
primarily with helping him find a job. 
In Richmond, an alert employment ser- 
vice had referred a total of 774 veterans 
to other agencies for services, most of 
them to the Veterans Administration. But 


the limitations hold for the Veteran 
ministration, itself. Men go to it} 
particular or specific assistance, toy 
ercise rights which are defined with} 
sonable precision and clarity. 
The Veterans Information Center|] 
the Red Cross, however, are in a} 
ferent position. The most common | 
cept of the center’s function is thal 
should be the repository of informed 
about all available community ser 
that any veteran may need. The | 
Cross, through its home service sec’ 
is a casework agency, which by defin} 
presumes particular skill in identi 
personal and family difficulties as we} 
an intimate familiarity with the 
munity’s other casework, mental hygi 
health, and group work resources. _ 


tl 
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The Veterans Information Cent 


Reports from the country over, 
ever, indicate that relatively few cer 
are serving as effective channels of 
ferral for those veterans who need} 
sistance in connection with personal | 
family difficulties. Eventually, these 
and their families are finding their 
to some social agency, but in about 
same fashion as the civilian populatiay 
that is, to a considerable degree, by 
penstance and after a good deal of 
and error. These reports of the ge 
situation were borne out in two of 
three cities where detailed data were 
cured for this report. While in all t 
about 15 percent of the veterans had 
assisted by some social agency, in Day 
and Richmond only about 4 percent 
gone to the agency as a result of refe 
from the center. In Norfolk, howe 
the contrary was true. Here, for m 
of the agencies, the center had been’ 
principal source of their veteran clie¢ 
Roughly, about 15 percent of the i 
registering with it had been referred | 
agency service. 

Not only in these three cities but ¢ 
where, the centers are handling a 1 
volume of requests for general infor! 
tion—claims, pensions, service insura 
loans; business assistance, employm: 
education, and training. In some | 
stances, a good deal of this informat 
is given by the staff of the center its 
In others, representatives from the \ 
erans Administration, the U. S. Emp! 


‘ment Service, the Red Cross, or cer 


of the other agencies have desks in 
center, and requests are easily refer 
The tendency in many cities has been 
the center to specialize in referral to 
federal agencies. A high proportion of 
veteran’s first inquiries are about mat: 
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1 their province, and the center’s staff can 
ave precise information about these 
zencies easily available. 

|The Norfolk center differed from the 
ther two cities in one important respect, 
nd in this difference lies the principal 
eason for. the effective role which it was 
laying in identification of problems and 
eferral of the men needing service. On 
's staff were two general counselors, one 
f whom was the associate director who 
ad had thorough training and wide so- 
ial service experience. In addition, a 
aseworker from the Red Cross was con- 
inuously on duty. In their interviews 
bout the veterans’ immediate concerns, 
aese workers were quick to sense emo- 
onal disturbances, vocational uncer- 
uinties, difficulties with a wife or in-laws, 
ad other problems. Often they them- 
Ives could give immediate advice or help 
hich would put the veteran on the right 
‘ack, in much the same manner as does 
1e intake interviewer in any well-or- 
anized casework agency. But in many 
ther instances, skillfully conducted con- 
‘rences would reveal perplexing prob- 
ms and ultimately result in the veteran’s 
illingness to go to an appropriate agency 
rr longer and more specialized assistance. 
seems clear that only as centers 
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throughout the country are staffed with 
personnel of comparable competence, can 
they come to occupy a key role in the 
orderly direction of veterans to the com- 
munity agencies equipped to help with 
such problems. 


The Red Cross 


Because of large numbers of service- 
men’s families being served by the Red 
Cross while their men were still in ser- 
vice, because of the activities of its own 
representatives with the armed forces, and 
because of its general position in the pub- 
lic mind, the Red Cross is apt to be the 
one social agency of which the veteran 
has some knowledge. As a result, many 
more veterans have gone to it for as- 
sistance than to any other service source. 

The Richmond Red Cross policy re- 
garding referrals to other agencies was 
broader than was true of the Dayton Red 
Cross last summer. Altogether, the Rich- 
mond agency had referred 23 percent of 
its veterans for other types of service. 
About half of these were serious adjust- 
ment cases which had been referred main- 
ly to other casework agencies. Through 
June, the Dayton agency had referred 
only 5 percent of its veteran cases to other 
agencies. Reports from other centers in- 


dicate that in general the Red Cross is 
not yet playing an important role in 
channeling veterans problems to other 
community services. 

Basically, it seems to us, this is be- 
cause few communities have made the key 
policy decision referred to in the preced- 
ing section: Whether or not the Red 
Cross is to be the community agency 
primarily responsible for a high quality 
of generalized diagnostic treatment ser- 
vice to the veterans and their families 
whose adjustment difficulties are serious 
and complicated. If the Red Cross as- 
sumes this responsibility, one may an- 
ticipate relatively few outgoing referrals, 
except for specialized and supplemental 
service. If other agencies are designated 
for this responsibility, the flow .of re- 
ferrals from the Red Cross should in- 
crease. Relationship with the other agen- 
cies should be so worked out as to make 
the Red Cross a ‘key unit in the com- 
munity’s information and referral set-up, 

One major advantage which would re- 
sult from such a policy was clear in the 
two cities where special studies were 
made. In most of the veterans cases served 
by the other agencies, the family’s dif- 
ficulties were in a serious or advanced 
stage. There had been a considerable time 
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lag between the veteran’s discharge and 
the family’s application to the agency. The 
reverse was true with the Red Cross 
cases. Veterans had applied at a much 
earlier stage in the development of their 
problems. In any city, intelligent referral, 
at this point, for complete casework and 
psychiatric service would be an important 
contribution to the prevention of more 
serious difficulties. 


Social Diagnosis 


Equipping contact agencies for more 
skillful identification and referral is only 
the first step towards insuring the vet- 
eran’s rapid access to the services which 
he actually needs. Two other steps logic- 
ally follow: making available facilities 
for complete social diagnosis, and arrang- 
ing for follow-up treatment. Towards 
both, certain obstacles stemming from the 
organizational manner in which our ser- 
vices have grown up, must be overcome 
in many communities. Chief among these 
is the lack of coordination of specialized 
agencies. 

The adjustment problems of the vet- 
eran are all of one piece. He may be 
emotionally disturbed, having trouble 
with his wife, looking for temporary care 
for his children, uncertain whether to 
take vocational training or find a job im- 
mediately, missing very badly the security 
and comfort of his buddies in his old 
army unit. He may not have all of these 
problems at once, but he is more than 
apt to have some combination of prob- 
lems that are inter-related. The most 
helpful referral would be to an agency 
that could talk all these things over with 
him, make a study of his capacities and 
resources, analyze the real rather than 
the apparent difficulties, and work out 
the best possible plan for meeting all of 
them—in other words, give him the bene- 
fit of a complete, generalized social 
diagnosis. ; 

But the trouble is that the agency 
equipped to make a psychiatric diagnosis 
is apt to be in one place; the society able 
to unravel the tangle with his wife in 
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another; the agency which could plan 
care for his children in still another; an 
organization which could analyze his 
needs for social companionship somewhere 
else; and so on. If he is referred. to one 
of these places, he will get help with one 
part of his difficulty. But there is likeli- 


hood that the rest of his problem will be. 


overlooked or neglected, unless, of course, 
he is again referred to some of the other 
agencies. Even if he is, no one is likely 
to see all of his difficulties together and 
in relation to each other, which is the 
way, unfortunately, they are for him. 

It is by no means impossible for com- 
munities to overcome this obstacle once 
the nature of the problem is clearly 
recognized. Indeed, in recent years, many 
have been working persistently in dif- 
ferent ways to overcome it. Intrinsically, 
that is what is behind the trend toward 
agency consolidation, toward the use of 
skilled social diagnosticians as intake in- 
terviewers, toward more clear cut func- 
tional agreements and arrangements, 
toward the more frequent use of represen- 
tative case conferences and clinical discus- 
sions. 

Recognition of the complexities of the 
present situation seems to us to under- 
score the need for skill and broad under- 
standing on the part of those persons 
who are referring veterans for social ad- 
justment service. It also seems to us to 
point to the desirability of identifying 
the agency or agencies best equipped to 
make a complete social diagnosis, so that 
early referral can be made on a high 
proportion of the adjustment cases. Agen- 
cies equipped for such a job will vary 
in each community. Usually they will 
be the generalized family casework agen- 
cies, particularly if psychiatric consulta- 
tion is part of their equipment. 


Social Treatment 


The third step is the arrangement for 
the continuing service or treatment which 
a good diagnosis shows to be needed. If 
what the veteran really needs is one or 
two immediate, specific services which 
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will ease a temporary tension or tide a} 
an immediate difficulty, it may be net 
sary to make one more referral to 
agency equipped to give that assistar| 
If there are a number of problems, 11 
more a matter of arranging for gene} 
ized casework help, quite possibly by | 
agency making the over-all diagnosis. U 
der this agency’s auspices, arrangemeé 
can be made for the Specialized serv 
that may be needed. Most urban cq 
munities have a battery of such servi 
upon which the caseworker can call, | 
ways provided, of course, that clear a 
cooperative relationships have been | 
tablished. ‘These include medical a 
nursing service from the clinics, hospit} 
and nursing agencies; care for childs 
in foster homes from the children’s age 
cies; employment assistance from 1 
U. S. Employment Service, and the li 
These specialized tools, effectively 
ordinated, can really treat the proble; 
of a veteran and his family as a wha 


| 
IN A SPIRIT OF DEEP HUMILITY, WE CO 
clude this report. Ever must one bow 
youth—to its courage, enthusiasms, inn 
honesty and simplicity of vision, unclu 
tered by the cobwebs of pride and pre} 
dice and vested interest. The youth 
this generation are now returning 
make up, as best they can, for some of t 
privileges and opportunities which t 
know they are in danger of losing. Sor 
are battle scarred. All have been throu 
experiences with which only youth cl 
cope. | 
But vividly during these months, 
it been brought home to us that all — 
our young men and women are vej 
human. The “veteran” deserves betti 
than to be treated as an emotional symbée 
He deserves intelligent and discriminatis 
treatment as a precious human personalit 
America should be his now, as inevitaby 
it will be in the not too distant yea 
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merely to “welcome” him but to ease 
entrance to its very life so that he ma 
indeed ‘‘take over.” 
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American Red Cross 


f % j 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
-Administered through national headquar- 
‘ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, 
h Wa., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San 
3 rancisco, Calif. There are 3,757 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
he Armed Forces,: Services to Veterans, 
elief to Prisoners of War, Blood Donor 
beet vice, Disaster Relief and Civilian. War 
id, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
-ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Nater Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol: 
mteer Special Services, American Junior 
ed Cross, and Foreign ,War Relief. 


Blind 


ICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
IND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New — 
rk. A national organizé ation conducting 
earch and field service. Library. Me- 
anical ,2PPliances for the blind. M. C. 
gel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
e Director. 


Child Welfare. 


RKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non- -denominational 
‘arm school for problem boys. Boys between 
and 14 received through private surrender 
court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
: sons, in addition to yoluntary contribu- 
ti ions. For further information address Mr. 
| Byron D,. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel..: 
ex. 2-3147. ps 


? ATHLETIC PEAGUE, INC, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, NewYork 11, “Y. Coordinates 

he athletic work of 10 Boys’ ‘Clubs, Set: 
Hement Houses and Community Centres in 
reater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
onorary President ; Judge Raphael P, 
Soenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer ; Willard L.. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
3 ter, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
sevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
nue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422: West 
Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
d Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


he 
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LUBS OF AM. RICA, INC., 381 
1 Avenue, N.Y David ‘W. Arm 

al organization. 
i programs, activi- 
Organizes new 
boys for respon- 
ctivities include 


“ 


urth 
strong, Exec. Dir. 
Se ves member Clubs 


i? 
rough s 
nal orders, civic groups, etc 
Head, Pres., Dr. Elbe 
LC. - cout ies 
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with other chile s agencies, 

; ries ee, orders and 
s to work ot worthwhile 
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Community Chests. 


‘COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


C., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work’ 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies, 


seniy Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Kesource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counséling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (ine. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications, 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
improvenient of Living. Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10. Departments : Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial - ‘Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year ook, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. ‘Che publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 
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Industrial Democracy 


. 


= 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 


lems of democracy in industry through its _ 


pamphlets, research-and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Leiden 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, Ni We 


Information Bureau 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 14 

N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the held of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 
_to advise contributors in their giving. it 


_ was asked about 750 different philanthropic 


organizations during 1944. Lhe Bureau in- 
yestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 


Y OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


and effectiveness are met., Bureau mem- ~ 


bers who are eligible for its confidential 
reports, on approved and non- -approved 
agencies, include individuals, corporations, 
chambers of commerce, 700 local community 
chests and councils, and 29 foundations. 


. 


Publishes annually ‘*Giver’s Guide to Na-- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic ; 


newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


National Conference — ( 


“NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President, 
‘Trenton, New Jersey;; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


The Conference is an organization to discuss . 


the principles of humamitarian effort and to 


' meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
_ Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
is quarterly ‘Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 

free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment | ‘of a membership fee of $5. 


& 
Aj 


information about correctional insti- 

ions and works t o improve correctional 
s and standards. Aids re eased pris- 
their problems of readjustment by 

ent an | giving such other 

ney quire. Austin Hy 


increase the efficiency, of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
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Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE with 51 


branches seeks to improve living and work- | 


ing couditions among Negroes. Conducts i 


surveys and research as basis for its. serv- 

icés. During war and post-war period SPEC ae 
cializes in securing full use of Negro man- 

power in production and reconversion.. Pub- 

lishes “Opportunity,” Journal of Negro Life, i! 
and other special bulletins on interracial and é 
community problems. Provides fellowships in ic) 

Social Work and Labor Relations. ) Gifts | 
solicited. 1133 Broadway, New nor 10 


AN 


Recreation i ty 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOC IAT 


. through participation in music, drama, | 


athletic field and other reer: eational © 


—315 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
bring to everybody in America, : 
old, an opportunity to find the best an 
satisfying recreational use ‘of leisure 


and games, arts and crafts, nature activi se; 
and to help secure adequate Pp ; 
recreation centers, swimming pools, 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF 


Chicago, III. 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave. New 
City. The inter- denominationa hom 


Secretaries, _ 
Dawber; Migrant 

Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, . 
Blvd., Los Angeles, C 
Miss Helen White, 203! Nor 


NATIONAL JEWISH ween 


_ NATIO NAL 


= Ss 


145 East 32 ‘Street, New kk ES : 
tes L. Weil 1 Pigsident 5 Sart Vilr 
reasurer; Joseph Rosenzw Se 
Louis Kraft, Executive Directors’ WA i en in 
agency serving as National | Assc 

Jewish Community Centers, YN 
and providing welfare, reli giou an 
activities for soldiers and ee 
members of armed forces, 4 
the United Service Organization 


NATIONAL BOARD, AY: 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA pfe) 
ington Ave., New ‘York C 
national | Christian woman m 
‘to service for women an 
tempt to help build a soi ety i 
abundant life is ee for | e 


COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, Nei 
.. FIFTY YEARS’ SER 


ae eA dock work, 
Americanization classes, 
in war-separated oa 
FARE AND WARA 


_ ships, "camps, teen-ag 
handicapped. 

.time programs. Seating e 
and community activities. 
DIVISION—Contemporary 
international relations idee aio 
islation. Study groups under ati 
tion keep Jewish women 10) 
alert to vital current © issi 
Sections in United States. ek if 
ones Sections. Pek mer mb e 


Bei 


5 


od ah ., New York | 


ciations federated for Chri: 
and citizenship training am 
and boys. a wes 


a 2 year, sk 


Rates are 30 cents a 
tual) per insertion. 
tion. contact the 
Department. i 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL .WORK — 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 


z 


leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. 
Inquiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss 
Leona Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 


East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL\OF SociAL WorK 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston CoLLecE SCHOOL OF SociAL WorkK 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Bryn Mawr Coivece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


UNIVERSITY OF BritisH COLUMBIA 
Department of Social Work, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL OF SociAL WorK 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


UNiversITy OF CALirorniA, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Social of Social Welfare 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. 


UNiversiTy oF Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Il. 
School of Social Service Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colorado 
School of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


*THE SCHOOL OF SociAL WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Hawan, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 


*Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 


InpiANA University, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Division of Social Service 


*Lourstana STATE UNIversity, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
School of Social Welfare 


THE Raymonpb A. KENT SCHOOL OF SocIAL Work 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Loyora UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Il. 


UnIversiry OF MICHIGAN, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave., 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Universiry or MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
ge School of Social Work 


THE MontrREAL ScHooL oF SociaAL WorK 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 


NASHVILLE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL@W ORK faa» 
Nashville 4, Tenn. ‘ 


NationaL CATHOLIC ScHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C, | 


University oF NEBRASKA, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Tue New York ScHoo. oF SociaL Work 


of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


University oF NortH Caro.ina, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Outo STate University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


* UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 


*Our Lavy OF THE LAKE CoLiece, Graduate 
School of Social Service, San Antonio 7, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 3 oe 


UNIVERSITY OF PirrspuRGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. | 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE ' 
Saint Louris University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 
51 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


SmiTH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SociAL, Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


University OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 7 _ 
Graduate School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, Toronto 5, Canada 
School of Social Work 


TULANE University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
School of Social Work 


* UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL Wor 
Salt Lake City, Utah | 


*STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
The George Warren Brown School of Social Work~™ 


Kansas, Ciry BrancH, The George Warren Brown _ 
School of Social Work, 5228 Charlotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Wayne University, Detroit 2, Michigan 4 
School of Public Affairs and Social Work 


WESTERN RESERVE University, Cleveland 6, Ohiov 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


“West VircintA University, Morgantown, W. Va. | 
Department of Social Work 


COLLECE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond 20, Ve ; 
Richmond School of Social Work i 


